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Hiring  an  experienced  architectural  and 


engineering  staff  is  a  prudent  investment! 


A  team  with  a  broad  background  of  practical  experience 
in  the  retail  field  can  save  many  times  their  fee. 


Many  of  America's  successful  merchants  have  repeatedly 
called  upon  the  design  office  of  their  choice  to  help  work 
out  their  various  problems.  They  regard  this  procedure  as 
an  economic  necessity. 


ABBOTT  MERKT 
ENGINEERING  SERVICES 


Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 


630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
designers  of  department  store  structures 


Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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BURROUOHS  EQUIPMENT  SAVES  50% 
ON  ACCOUNTING  OPERATIONS  COSTS 


The  M«ene:  Rileys’  Department  Store,  San  Luis  Obispo,  California.  The  j4»b»:  all  of 
Rileys’  accounting— encompassing  7,500  charge  accounts  and  as  many  as  1,700  sales 
tickets  a  day.  The  equipment:  Burroughs  Series  F  503  Accounting  Machine  for 
revenue  accounting  and  payroll;  Burroughs  Series  F  404  Account¬ 
ing  Machine  for  credit  accounting  and  accounts  payable.  The 
rewullM.  in  the  words  of  Vice-President  H.  A.  Landeck,  Jr.:  “Since  we 
mechanized  our  accounting  with  these  Burroughs  Sensimatics,  a  single 
processing  of  the  sales  tickets  gives  us  a  detailed  breakdown  of  all 
sales  analysis  data  and,  in  minutes,  the  daily  sales  report.  Similarly, 
Burroughs  microfilming  equipment  and  advanced  credit  accounting 
Hk  ^  iH  techniques  keep  us  up  to  date  on  the  status  of  every  customer’s  account. 

Without  this  high  level  of  productivity,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  increase  our  four-girl  staff  to  six— an  operating  cost  savings  of  50%.” 

Burrouifhs  and  S«nsimatic~TM's 


Vice-President 
H.  A.  Landeck,  Jr. 


Rileys  is  one  of  many  department  stores  helped  to 
new  accounting  efficiency  by  Burroughs  automation 
equipment.  For  details,  action— and  results— call 
our  nearby  branch.  Or  write  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burrouglis 
Corporation 

"NEW  DISfE\SlO.\S  /  in  clvctronics  and  data  processing  systems" 
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RIPPLELOOP  SALES  CONTINUE  RISE 


CLIFF  SEEMAN  GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER  OF 


BIGELOW  REPORTS  ACCELERATED  NATIONAL 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  RIPPLELOOP  -  BIGELOW-S 


r- 


REMARKABLE  NEW  RIPPLE-TEXTURED  CARPET 

THE  HIGH-LOW  TREE-BARK  LOOK  OF  THIS  FABRIC 


IS  NEW  TO  TUFTING  -  EXCLUSIVE  NUBOND  BACK 


-  ALSO  NEW  TO  I NDUSTRY 


A  DRAMATIC  STANDOUT  AT  SUMMER  MARKETS 


IT  RETAILS  AT  ABOUT  6  95  PER  SO  YD  -  COMES  IN 


TEN  HIGH -STYLE  COLORS  INCLUDING  EXCITING 


TONES  OF  SCARLET  -  RIO  BLUE  -  GOLD  -  SAGE 


GREEN  -  12'  AND  15'  WIDTHS 


GOOD  HEAVY  HANDLE  -  PLUS  IMPROVED 


DIMENSIONAL  STABILITY  MEANS  INCREASED 


FREEDOM  FROM  WRINKLING  OR  STRETCHING 


AFTER  INSTALLATION  -  GIVES  RIPPLELOOP  TERRIFIC 


ADDED  PLUSSES 


SEEMAN  ASSURES  DEALERS  THIS  GENUINE 


LUXURY  LOOK  FABRIC  AT  LOW  PROMOTIONAL  PRICE 


S  JUST  WHAT  CONSUMERS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 


HAVE  BEEN  CLAMORING  FOR  -  ADVISES  DEALERS  TO 


LATCH  ON  -  CASH  IN  ON  VOLUME  SALES  NOW 


#P  •*'  t 


PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW. ..BUY  BIGELOVV 


CARPETS  AND  RUGS 
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By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


The  Changes  and  Challenges  in  Retail  Competition  Today 


THE^  selling  of  general  inerdiaiulise  today  is  a  big,  juicy 
pie  from  which  many  tyjx*s  of  retailers  are  out  to  cut 
ihemselves  a  hefty  slice.  W'hat’s  more,  Mrs.  Consumer  has 
an  even  bigger  pie  in  the  oven,  ready  to  serve  up  in  the 
de«atle  ahead.  How  g(MHl  a  c(K)k  is  she,  aiul  how  is  she 
going  to  divide  the  pie? 

.Such  i|uesions  about  consumer  expenditures  and  the 
outlets  they’re  going  into  were  discussed  during  the  annual 
Koston  Conference  on  Distribution  held  October  17th  and 
18th.  Now  in  its  .S2nd  year,  the  lioston  Conference  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  sch(X)ls  and  universities  in  and  around  Boston  in 
txxjperation  with  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Daniel  Bloomfield,  a  consultant  on 
distribution  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  .School  of  Business 
.Vdministration.  The  ('conferences  have  been  an  informative 
and  res|K‘cted  forum  for  top  management  in  distribution. 

.\  full  morning  of  the  Conference  this  year  was  devoted 
to  the  theme.  The  Contest  for  the  General  Merchandise 
Dollar,  with  Maurice  Lazarus,  president  of  VVm.  Filene’s 
Sons  (.A).,  Boston,  as  chairman. 

The  order  in  which  the  topics  were  discussed  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  is  significant  in  itself:  The  Discount  House  as  a  Com- 
|K'titive  Force;  I'he  Changing  Image  of  the  5-antl-lO;  The 
Supermarket  Invades  the  General  Merchatidise  Field;  The 
Changing  (^hatacter  of  the  Mail  Order  Business  and,  finally. 
The  (diallenge  to  the  Department  Store. 

The  department  store  has  long  feasted  on  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  jiie.  While  it  is  by  no  means  goitig  hungry  tcxlay, 
it  is  certainly  feeling  the  bite  of  competition. 

Expanding  Lines  in  5-and-10s  and  Supermarkets.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  speaking  on  The  Changing  Character  of  the 
.5-and-IO.  Rolxnt  C.  KirkwcMid,  president  of  the  F.  Wool- 
worth  C.().  said:  “It  is  Woolworth’s  plan  and  ambition 
eventually  to  be  in  a  jxisition  to  cater  to  most  of  the  wear¬ 
able  needs  of  the  entire  family.’’  He  listed  a  dozen  or  more 
other  areas,  rangittg  from  millinery  to  electrical  appliances, 
where  his  company  is  prexeeding  with  upgrading  and  expan¬ 
sion  at  what  he  tailed  a  “rapid  rate.” 

In  his  talk  called,  I'lie  Supermarket  Invades  the  General 
Merchandise  Field,  Thomas  C.  Butler,  president  of  The 
(hand  Union  Company,  {xiinted  to  the  $2  billion  in  non- 
fcxxl  sales  which  supiermarkets  now  register  annually,  and 


to  the  success  his  company  has  had  with  its  (irand-Wav 
Discount  Centers.  “It  shows  a  trend,”  he  commentecl, 
“which  the  conventional  supermarket  operator  must  take 
into  consideration  if  he  is  to  realize  the  most  profitable 
return  on  his  investment.” 

Catalogue  Sales  Going  Up.  Another  big  slice  of  the  pie 
is  being  taken  by  mail  order  businesses  as  a  residt  of  new 
tethnic|ues  of  cat:dogue  selling.  As  described  by  Frank  |. 
.Schell,  national  mail  order  .sales  and  merchandise  manager 
for  .Sears,  Rcxhuck  and  (ai.,  in  his  talk  on  this  subject,  the! 
catalogue  sales  office  of  tcxlay  provides  the  customer  with 
every  convenience  of  shopping  and  service  which  she  can 
find  in  the  conventional  retail  store,  without  the  burden  of 
stoc  king  merchandise. 

Discounters'  Competition.  Fhe  discount  house,  of  course, 
has  long  been  taking  more  than  just  a  nibble  at  the  sales 
pie.  Stanley  (^.  Hollander,  professor  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Michigan  State  University,  noted  that  the  tlis 
countei,  although  different  in  form  or  ojjeration  over  the 
years,  has  been  and  will  be  with  us  a  long  time.  “1  he  list 
would  include,  if  we  go  back  far  etiough,”  he  said  of 
jiast  discount  operations,  “the  department  stores,  the  mail 
order  houses  and  the  chains.”  He  further  noted,  that 
“erstwhile  discount  sellers  now  complain  that  supermarket 
operators,  manufacturers  ;intl  newer  discount  sellers  are 
’upsetting  the  price  structnre’.” 

“.\t  the  moment  the  so-called  closed-door  discount  houses 
are  attracting  the  most  attention,”  Mr.  Hollander  said.  In 
his  opinion,  while  the  apparent  limits  placed  oti  membership 
have  some  real  sales  promotion  value  lor  the.se  o|x‘ratioiis. 
the  search  for  volume  will  open  the  closed  doors  to  ever 
wider  membership,  virtually  destroying  the  promotional 
advatitage  of  exclusiveness. 

,\s  .Mr.  Hollander  pointed  out,  this  will  not  necessaiih 
mean  the  end  of  the  stores  behind  those  doors.  He  said: 

single  historical  fact  is  eveti  more  significant  than  the 
impact  of  discounting  upon  our  resale  price  maintenance 
laws.  'I'hat  fact  is  the  continued  existence,  the  very  futula 
mental  persistence  of  the  two  significant  groups:  the  dis 
count  retailers  and  the  full-price  retailers.  The  mere  fact 
that  both  groups  have  survived  so  long  suggests  the  b.isk 

.STORE.S,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


“The  progressive 
wholesale  distributor 
contributes  greatly 
to  the  success 
of  our  day-to-day 
merchandising  effort!” 


soys  Isidore  Newman  II,  President  Maison  Blanche  Company 
New  Orleans,  La. 


**The  cooperation  of  our  nearby  ivholesale 
distributors,**  says  Mr.  Newman,  “has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  helping  us  maintain  a  smooth¬ 
flowing  merchandising  program.  Their  close  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  problems,  their  prompt  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  considerable  freight  economy  they 
Tnake  possible  are  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
and  make  them  highly  valued  friends.** 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  rising 
tide  of  appreciation  at  all  levels  of  retailing — 
from  the  largest  department  stores  to  the  smaller 
specialty  shops — of  the  great  value  of  the  local 
progressive  wholesaler.  There  is  good  reason  for 
such  widespread  acceptance,  for  the  wholesale 
distributor  offers  services  no  alert  retailer  can 
ignore. 


To  begin  with,  he  provides  immediate  de¬ 
livery  with  a  bare  minimum  of  freight  charges. 
He  keeps  his  warehouse  fully  stocked  so  you  can 
keep  your  inventory  at  a  minimum,  your  open- 
to-buy  at  a  maximum.  He  assures  you  of  better 
mark-ups,  fewer  mark-downs.  He  adds  to  your 
profit;  he  cuts  down  your  risk.  And  finally,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  your  neighbor  and  civic  colleague  in 
local  business  affairs,  he  stands  ready  to  give 
you  that  vital  extra  measure  of  friendly  cooper¬ 
ation. 

Look  into  these  advantages  today.  Put 
them  to  work  for  you.  Contact  your  local 
NAT  AW  wholesale  distributor  and  let  him  tell 
you  in  full  detail  how  his  services  can  benefit 
your  entire  store  operation. 


It  pays  to  do  business  with  the  progressive  NAT AW  wholesaler  in  your  area!' 


National  Association  of  Textile  &  Apparel  Wholesalers 

(Fornwrly  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION) 

110  Watt  40th  Straat,  Naw  York  IS,  N.  Y.  Talaphona:  LOngacra  4-4590 
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Management  Perspective  (Continued) 


conclusion  that  neither  is  going  to  eliminate  the  other.”  He 
noted  that  the  two  groups  have  learned  much  from  each 
other  and  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  continued; 

"Increasing  emphasis  on  service  and  amenities  in  many 
discount  outlets  suggests  steadily  rising  margins.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  side,  many  department  store  merchandise  managers 
have  decided  that  a  refrigerator  does  not  necessarily  need 
the  same  markup  as  a  Parisian  bonnet.” 

Challenge  of  the  Changing  Customer.  With  so  many  hungry 
mouths  to  be  fed  by  the  general  merchandise  market,  the 
department  store  is,  indeed,  facing  a  challenge.  But  note 
where  the  emphasis  was  placed  by  Alfred  H.  Daniels, 
president  of  Burdine’s,  Miami,  Fla.,  in  his  talk,  The  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Department  Stores. 

“It  is  not  only  our  changing  competition  that  makes  for 
the  challenge,”  said  Mr.  Daniels;  “mainly  it  is  the  changing 
customer.  ” 

Personalization  .  .  .  good  service  .  .  .  the  right  goods— this 
might  sum  up  Mr.  Daniels’  formula  for  obtaining  a  bigger 
slice  of  the  sales  pie.  It  is  a  formidable  demand,  particularly 
when  most  of  us,  as  he  pointed  out,  are  far  more  zealous 
in  watching  each  .001  per  cent  of  expense  than  in  watching 
the  customer  and  her  demands.  He  said; 

“We  became  merchandise  headquarters  by  having  what 
customers  wanted,  when  they  wanted  it,  in  the  quantities 
they  wanted,  and  in  the  proper  price  lines.  Day-by-day 
rightness  of  goods  w'as  our  way  of  life.” 

“Our  competitors  have  moved  in  on  our  strengths  with 
a  vengeance,”  Mr.  Daniels  charged.  “They  have  added  lines, 
broadened  assortments,  dttplicated  our  numbers,  traded  up, 
matched  (or  surpassed  in  instances)  our  values  and  offered 
seiA'ices,  including  our  very  own— credit.  Our  competition 
has  become  quite  dependable  and  far  too  efficient.” 

Customer  Service  Is  Important.  “We  need  to  get  good 
customer  seruice  back  into  proper  perspective,”  Mr.  Daniels 
saitl.  “We  have  used  our  skills  to  improve  efficiency,  and 
we’ve  come  a  long  way,  but  we  need  to  caution  ourselves 
about  biting  the  hand  that  is  feeding  us.”  For  example, 
he  noted,  “Of  all  the  monev  we  have  spent  in  electronic 
and  automation  research,  I  don’t  know  of  a  project  where 
improved  service  was  the  objective— such  as  perhaps  how  to 
permit  a  salesperson  to  be  a  salesperson,  rather  than  a 
bookkeeper.” 

Pointing  out  that  one  dimension  of  the  great  growth  of 
retailing  is  an  increasing,  and  impersonal,  grimness,  Mr. 
Daniels  urged  that  we  re-introduce  warmth  and  friendliness 
into  all  of  our  various  customer  contacts.  In  his  words,  “If 
we  are  to  remain  mass  distributors,  we  must  remember  bow 
to  communicate  on  a  jiersonal  basis.” 

Buying  Power  of  Women.  In  Communicating  with  Women, 
the  subject  of  a  talk  at  another  session  of  the  C'.onfercnce, 
Janet  Wolff,  vice  president  of  J.  Walter  Thompson,  esti¬ 
mated  that  80  per  cent  of  all  consumer  gootls,  from  food 
products  to  automobiles,  are  bought  by  women.  Miss  ^Volff 
mapped  out  appeals  that  influence  the  woman  customer  to 
buy,  concluding  with  this  summation; 


“To  communicate  effectively  to  a  woman— get  her  to  listen, 
accept,  and  believe  and  make  our  products  hers— we  have 
to  concentrate,  to  predispose  her  to  our  message  as  well 
as  create  the  best  basic  sales  message  we  can.  .  .  .  Let  uj 
avoid  boring  her,  but  instead,  spark  her  with  newness, 
enthusiasm  and  fresh  ideas,  showing  her  how  to  create  for 
herself  a  more  exciting,  vital  world  in  which  to  live!” 

The  consumer’s  influence  on  how  the  sales  pie  is  divided 
was  further  analyzed  in  a  talk  called.  The  Powerful  Con- 
sumer,  given  by  George  Katona,  program  director  of  the 
■Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Michigan.  He  said: 

“The  last  15  years  have  witnessed  not  only  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  business  cycle,  but  also  a  change  in  the 
power  of  the  consumer.  The  two  developments  are  inter¬ 
related.  The  much  maligned,  often  misunderstood  and 
unorganized  consumer  is  a  stabilizing  force  in  our  economy." 

Budget-Consciousness.  The  consumer,  inherently  conserv¬ 
ative  and  sane,  is  less  aware  of  what  other  consumers  do 
than  business  leaders  are  of  what  their  competition  does, 
according  to  Mr.  Katona.  Consequently,  he  said,  “the  erron 
of  over-exuberance  during  a  boom  and  of  over-caution  dur 
ing  a  depression  are  more  characteristic  of  business  than  of 
consumer  action.” 

Defending  the  often-criticized  ways  in  which  consumers 
wdeld  their  economic  power,  Mr.  Katona  remarked;  “People 
like  to  buy  on  time  and  look  at  the  amount  of  monthh 
payments  rather  than  the  size  of  the  carrying  charges.  This 
has  occasionally  been  cited  as  indicating  that  consumers  are 
impulsive  or  irrational.  But  paying  while  using  is  not  a 
new'  idea  and  seems  right.  What  matters  most,  financially 
is  the  relation  of  monthly  payments  to  the  family  income 
In  this  area  many  families  prepare  accurate  estimates.  Thev 
calculate  the  size  of  the  monthly  payments  they  can  afford 
to  make.  This  serves  as  an  effective  budgetary  device  which 
restrains  impulse  buying.” 

Concerning  the  accusations  of  materialism  levelled  against 
the  American  consumer,  Mr.  Katona  said;  “We  desire  better 
goods  and  services  and  strive  for  them.  Should  we  deplore 
this?  Or  should  we  recognize  that  in  people’s  wanting  more 
and  better  things  lies  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives 
to  work  hard  and  to  stimulate  production,  efficiency  and 
economic  grow'th?  .  .  .  The  goods  and  services  we  feel  we 
need  are  not  luxuries  and  w'aste,  but  means  toward  security 
and  comfort.” 

Who  Is  the  Modern  Woman?  Alfred  Daniels,  in  his  talk  on 
the  challenge  facing  department  stores,  also  described  the 
modem  consumer.  He  pictured  her  this  way:  “She  has  l)e 
come  older  atul  younger— and  there  are  more  of  her.  Sin 
now  works  but  has  more  leisure.  She  has  more  income  nne 
uses  credit  more  extensively.  .  .  .  She  has  become  mon 
casual  in  her  way  of  life,  yet  we  never  have  enough  c^les^' 
merchandise  for  her.  Her  taste  level  keeps  rising,  and  shtj 
is  better  educated.  She  has  become  more  precise  in  ht 
wants.  .  .  .  Her  discrimination  has  translated  to  a  coinplett 
abandon  as  to  allegiance  among  stores.” 

His  concluding  remark,  I  think,  is  excellent  advice  forj 
every  retailer.  It  w'as: 

“She  is  no  longer  beholden  to  us.  It  is  kind  of  importar 
to  our  future  that  we  remain  beholden  to  her.” 
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N'ove 


Customers  of  Another  Day 

Fifty  years  ago,  as  these  photos  show, 
the  typical  department  store  customer 
was  o  well-to-do  matron,  who  shopped 
for  the  family— but  not  for  her  hus¬ 
band's  needs.  He  bought  his  own  fur¬ 
nishings,  os  o  rule.  Note  that  there 
was  some  assortment  display  but  that 
the  customer  did  not  get  to  handle  the 
merchandise  until  o  salesperson  entered 
the  picture.  (Photos  in  Steketee's, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— courtesy  of  Na¬ 
tional  Cosh  Register  Co.). 
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THE 

CHANGING 

CUSTOMER 

1910-1960 


By  BEATRICE  JUDELLE 


^^^MPARE  a  department  store’s  list 
of  charge  customers  with  that  same 
store’s  list  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
there  will  be  many  changes.  Custom¬ 
ers  come  and  go,  and  one  of  the  credit 
department’s  unending  responsibilities 
is  to  find  new  names  to  replace  the 
drop-outs.  Yet,  although  the  names 
change,  the  composite  charge  account 
customer  does  not  appear  to  change 
from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Shift  the  sights  a  hit,  however.  Go 
back  a  good  50  years,  to  the  time  when 


merchants  were  forming  this  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  changes  are  so  marked 
as  to  be  almost  startling.  Types  who 
dominated  the  department  store  scene 
50  years  ago  have  all  but  vanished;  so 
have  some  fringe  types  of  customer. 
Other  types,  who  scarcely  dreamed  of 
having  the  means  to  shop  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  major  specialty  stores 
of  their  cities,  even  for  cash,  are  today 
important  on  the  charge  account  lists 
of  those  very  same  stores. 

So  great,  and  yet  so  gradual,  have 


Today's  Customer 

Direct  descendants  of  the  de¬ 
portment  store  customer  of  50 
years  ago  ore  today's  well-to- 
do  families.  Their  grandfathers 
wouldn't  be  caught  in  sports 
jackets,  window  shopping  with 
wives.  Their  grandmothers 
would  never  hove  ventured 
forth  wearing  make-up,  flyaway 
short  hair  and  no  hot.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  Holiday  Magazine.) 
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been  the  changes  in  the  department 
store  customer  over  the  past  five  dec¬ 
ades  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  sift 
these  changes  through,  to  measure 
them  against  the  social  and  economic 
currents  that  brought  them  about,  and 
to  seek  in  them  foreshadowings  of 
changes  yet  to  come — not  only  in  the 
customer,  hut  also  in  the  stores  that 
serve  her.  For,  as  the  customer  has 
changed  in  the  past,  so  have  the  de¬ 
partment  store  and  the  departmentized 
specialty  store  changed  with  her. 

(This  capacity  for  change  may  be 
the  fundamental  reason  for  the  longev¬ 
ity  of  department  stores.  Although 
it  has  been  fashionable  for  many  years 
to  predict  the  imminent  demise  of  the 
department  store,  the  fact  remains  that 
most  of  the  greats  of  50  years  ago  are 
still  with  us,  and  still  doing  business 
— not  always  at  the  identical  stand, 
and  by  no  means  in  the  identical  way, 
but  still  very  much  with  us.  Of  25 
stores,  listed  by  an  expert  of  50  years 
ago  as  among  the  country’s  greatest, 
22  are  still  functioning,  and  still  among 
the  greats  of  the  department  store 
world. ) 

The  Department  Store  Customer.  The 

typical  department  store  customer  of 
50  years  ago  was  the  urban  or  sub¬ 
urban  matron  whose  husband  provided 


well  or  even  lavishly  for  his  family,  I 
Since  he  held  the  purse  strings  and  did  I 
not  like  her  to  go  about  with  large  I 
amounts  of  cash  upon  her  person,  she  ’ 
generally  charged  her  purchases— pre.  j 
ferably  in  a  store  that  would  take  them 
back  without  question  if  her  husband 
disapproved. 

The  household  for  which  she  bought 
was  usually  a  large  one.  This  was  not 
simply  because  families  of  those  days 
had  many  children.  The  young  parents 
of  today  do  just  as  well  in  that  direc¬ 
tion!  But  earlier  in  the  century,  a 
home  did  not  have  to  be  wealthy  to 
have  resident  servants,  and  even  a 
modest  home  was  likely  to  have  a 
couple  of  unattached  female  relatives 
in  residence.  Living  alone  and  liking 
it  was  not  the  prerogative  of  respect 
able  spinsters  and  widows  in  those? 
days,  even  if  they  could  afford  it. 

Our  department  store  customer  usu¬ 
ally  did  all  the  purchasing  for  the 
family,  aside  from  her  husband’s  per-f 
sonal  needs.  Children,  even  in  their' 
late  adolescence,  were  told,  not  asked, 
what  clothes  would  be  bought  for  them 
and  how  their  rooms  would  be  fur-i 
nished,  and  parents  did  not  consult j 
them  as  to  how  the  living  room  should 
be  decorated. 

The  department  store  had,  then,  one- 
customer  to  serve  in  the  household—! 
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When  the  consumer  movement  wos 
gathering  impetus  in  the  ]930s,  Harold 
W.  Brightman,  then  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Bamberger's,  Newark, 
was  a  powerful  force  in  convincing  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumer  spokesmen  that 
their  interests  were  allied.  His  efforts 
were  a  major  contribution  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Relations  Committee,  through 
which  stores  and  their  customers  could 
work  on  such  problems  as  merchandise 
identification  and  quality  standards. 


In  his  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Charli 

NRMA  Vendor  Relations  Committee  of  the 

(frorh  1936  to  1953)  Irwin  D.  Wolf  de-  was  o 

voted  much  of  his  effort  to  convincing  nical 

both  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  Amon< 

the  importance  of  establishing  size  to  de< 

standards  and  performance  standards  toilers 

for  merchandise  and  of  labeling  it  in-  metho 

formatively  and  accurately.  He  was  tween 

NRMA's  first  representative  on  the  L-22  struct! 

Standards  Committee  of  the  American  and  ( 

Standards  Association.  He  was  award-  I  ASA  I 

ed  the  gold  medal  in  1948.  |  the  A: 
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the  matron  —and  its  services  were  built 
around  lier  needs.  She  needed  charge 
accounts,  and,  if  her  husband’s  income 
and  attitude  permitted,  she  had  them. 
She  needed  free  delivery,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  gave  her  that,  even 
to  the  extent  of  sending  a  messenger 
out  on  a  special  errand  or  sending  a 
fitter  along  with  the  ball  or  bridal 
gown.  She  needed  clenrly  marked 
prices,  the  store’s  guarantee  of  quality, 
and  the  return  privilege,  and  the  store 
gave  her  those,  thus  avoiding  who 
knows  how  many  tense  family  scenes 
when  Papa  differed  with  Mama  on 
questions  of  value  or  taste. 

She  needed  certain  little  conveni¬ 
ences  to  make  her  shopping  easier,  and 
the  department  stores  were  quick  to 
give  her  those — rest  rooms,  tea  rooms 
where  she  could  lunch  in  ladylike 
environment,  someone  to  call  her  car¬ 
riage  or  car  or  cab  when  she  was  ready 
to  leave,  etc.  Not  every  woman  who 
shopped  for  a  family  needed  or  expect¬ 
ed  such  little  services,  but  the  women 
who  did  not  were  not  likely  to  be  de¬ 
partment  store  customers. 

Non-Department  Store  Customers.  The 

farm  or  rural  wife,  for  instance,  could 
seldom  make  the  long,  difficult  trip  to 
the  nearest  city  in  order  to  shop  in  the 
department  store.  Instead,  she  either 


shopped  with  her  husband  or  asked 
him  to  shop  for  her  when  he  went  into 
town  for  his  farm  needs.  In  that  case, 
the  retailer  who  served  her  was  usually 
the  country  supply  store,  where  her 
husband  could  get  credit  on  his  crop 
if  he  needed  it.  If  the  family  had 
plenty  of  cash,  she  did  her  shopping  in 
the  pages  of  a  mail  order  catalogue, 
where  she  found  larger  assortments 
and  better  prices  than  in  the  village 
store. 

The  factory  worker’s  wife,  of  course, 
was  not  a  department  store  customer. 
Blue  collar  earnings  in  those  days  went 
for  bare  subsistence  needs  and  not 
much  more.  Yet  some  department 
stores  were  reaching  out  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  more  prosperous  shawl 
trade  buyers  through  their  bargain 
basements.  These,  to  be  sure,  were 
completely  different  from  those  of  to¬ 
day:  any  resemblance  was  purely  a 
matter  of  geography.  In  the  early  base¬ 
ment  operations,  the  merchandise  was 
simply  job  lots  and  odds  and  ends. 
The  day  of  the  basement  with  planned 
assortments  of  low-end  goods  was  yet 
to  come. 

The  white  collar  family  was  not 
much  of  a  department  store  customer, 
either,  in  those  days.  The  husband’s 
income,  if  he  was  not  on  the  manager¬ 
ial  level,  was  scarcely  likely  to  entitle 


him  to  charge  accounts,  and  his  family 
budget  was  not  large  enough  to  permit 
many  purchases  from  the  department 
store,  even  for  cash.  Neighborhood 
dry  goods  and  family  clothing  stores 
got  their  business,  on  a  cash-and-carry 
basis.  Only  from  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher  did  the  lower  white  collar 
echelons  expect  credit  and  delivery 
service. 

Department  Store  Services.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  customer,  then,  had  to 
be  drawn  from  a  fairly  narrow  range 
of  social  and  economic  levels — the  pro¬ 
prietors,  the  professionals,  the  mana¬ 
gers.  But  it  was  in  these  levels  that 
the  buying  power  concentrated;  be¬ 
low  them,  the  living  standards  were 
low  indeed.  Almost  half  the  families 
of  that  day  lived  on  the  equivalent  of 
less  than  $2,000  a  year  of  present-day 
money,  according  to  a  June  1959 
Fortune  article  by  Sanford  S.  Parker 
and  Lawrence  A.  Mayer. 

The  department  store  customer  was 
also  drawn  primarily  from  areas  fairly 
close  to  the  store.  Trafl&c  problems  as 
we  know  them  may  not  have  been  a 
complication  for  downtown  stores  in 
those  days,  but  travel  was  slow  and 
painful  nevertheless.  No  matter  how 
passionately  fond  of  shopping  a  woman 
was,  there  was  a  limit  to  how  far  she 


Charles  W.  Dorn,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  J.  C.  Penney  testing  laboratories, 
was  also  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee  from  1947  vo  1957. 
Among  the  many  protections  he  helped 
to  develop  for  both  customers  and  re¬ 
tailers  were  flammable  fabric  test 
methods;  the  labeling  distinction  be¬ 
tween  acetate  and  rayon;  better  in¬ 
structive  labeling  for  the  laundering 
and  other  care  of  merchandise;  the 
ASA  L-22  Standard.  He  was  awarded 
the  Association's  silver  plaque  in  1955 
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To  make  sure  merchandise  would  give 
customers  the  service  they  expected, 
department  stores  set  up  testing  lab¬ 
oratories.  Ephraim  Freedman,  who  set 
up  Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards  in  1927 
and  has  headed  it  ever  since,  was  a 
pioneer  in  testing  consumer  goods,  in 
setting  up  standards  for  testing,  in 
working  with  government,  industry 
and  consumer  groups.  Chairman  of 
the  NRMA  Technical  Committee  for  the 
past  two  years,  he  was  awarded  a 
silver  plaque  at  the  1959  convention. 


Or.  Julee  Labarthe  was  chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Relations  Committee 
from  1954  to  1957  and  of  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Committee  in  1957  and  1958.  He 
worked  for  the  adoption  of  commodity 
standards  and  labeling  that  would 
simplify  the  buying  of  serviceable  mer¬ 
chandise  for  retailers  and  customers. 
A  specialist  in  the  textile  field,  he 
helped  construct  NRMA's  American 
Standard  L-22,  and  the  test  methods 
it  incorporates,  for  fabrics.  He  was 
awarded  NRMA's  silver  plaque  in  1958. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  superlative  new 
instruments  that  are  making  profits  for 
franchised  Magnavox  dealers. 

Never  before  such  great  values— so  wide  a  choice! 
All  selling  at  full  mark-up. 

Only  Magiiaror  lets  you  offer  a  .style  for  every  setting, 
a  model  for  every  budget. 

There  are  still  a  few  Magnavox  franchises  available 
in  some  markets  for  (lualihed  dealers. 


Th«  Stwreo  Symphony— one  of  nine 
self-contained  and  space-separated  sttTeophonx 
high  fidelity  phonograph  consoles  priced 
from  $139.50. 


The  Gold  Seal  PlayhOMse  23 -one  of  the 
sixteen  l>eautifu]  23"  .styles  available.  Several 
models  with  F.M  radio.  Prices  start  from 
only  $249.90. 
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The  Gold  Seal  Spectacular  27  -biggest, 
clearest  picture  in  all  TV.  Only  from  Magnavox. 
Choice  of  seven  fast-moving  27"*  motlt*ls  priced 
from  only  $359.50.  Also  available  with 
KM  radio  and  wireless  remote  tuning. 


Tha  Saratoga— one  of  four 
appealing  stereo  high  fidelity 
portables  with  musical  enjoyment 
never  before  possible  from  portables. 
Priced  from  $79.90.  High  Fidelity 
models  from  only  $59.95. 


to  becom 

Frank  Rudich  tells  how  he  discove 


The  Greenwich— one  of  eleven  l  e"; 
■-’4"  styles  from  the  leader  in  i  iK-  iri 
television.  Prices  start  at  $;99.50. 


Frank  Rudich  of  Apex  Television  and  Radio  Co.,  5401  N.E.  2nd  .\ venue,  Miami, 
Floiida  .  .  .  and  “Greater  Miami’s  Ltirgest  Exclusive  Magnavox  Detilership.” 


Two  years  after  opening  the  business  in  1952,  part 
Frank  and  Suzanne  Rudich  and  son  Melvin  dr 
five  different  national  brands  to  concentrate  on 
Magnavox  line. 


The  reasons,  says  Mr.  Rudich:  “I  was  pleasantly 
prised  to  find  that  quality  Magnavox  products 
be  sold  at  list  price  with  full  markups—and  for  I 


pl5-|TT 


ignavox  is  the  most  profitable  franchise  in  the  industry! 


for  less  and  get  my  regular  ‘markui).’  Magnavox  has 
done  this  for  me. 

“Note:  We  think  we  are  the  only  store  anywhere  which 
sells  Magnavox  only.  No  other  products  are  sold  here 
whatsoever.  This  has  increased  our  volume  of  retail 
sales  in  1959-$165,000.” 


m  other  comparable  units  which  were  being  dis- 
inted  by  all  dealers.” 

ter  becoming  100%  a  Magnavox  dealer,  Apex  added 
I)  wings  to  the  building  and  three  “Stereo  Salons.” 
.  Rudich  adds,  “I  can  state  by  my  experience  with 
ler  makes,  such  as  discounts,  price  cutting,  etc.. 
It  it  sure  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  sell  a  better  set 


Reasons  why  the  Magnavox  way  is  the  industry's  most  profitable  franchise 


5.  Magnavox  list  prices— actual  selling  prices— are  from 
20^/f,  to  .W,  lower  than  comparable  models  in  other  brands. 

6.  Magnavox  is  the  only  prestige  profitable  line  that  sells 
in  volume. 

7.  Product  superiority,  demonstrable  performance,  style 
selection  and  value  make  Magnavox  outsell  all  other  brands 
in  franchised  stores. 


1.  Magnavox  limits  the  number  of  dealers  in  each  market. 

2.  The  top  Magnavox  dealers  range  from  $100,000  to 
$2,000,000  at  full  list  and  full  profit. 

3.  Magnavox  provides  profit  margins  up  to  20^  ^  higher  than 
competition. 

4.  Magnavox  guards  your  margins  against  discounters— no 
vicious  price  cutting. 


AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 


)RLD  LEADER  IN  STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY 

Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Th«  Gold  Seal  Stereo  Theatre  24— one  of 

thirteen  styles  of  the  famous  Stert*o  Theatre. 
The  largest  .selling  line  of  21”,  23”,  24”  and 
27”  stereophonic  high  fidelily*TV  entertainment 
centers  in  the  industry.  Priced  from  $339.?)0. 


Imparlal  Classic  —one  of  fourteen 
ipn.jni.  high  fidelity  FM/AM  radio- 
.'mraptis  priced  from  $249.50,  all  in  superb 
many  in  selected  fine  woods. 


The  Nassau  19  —one  of  four  new  19”  big 
picture  mobile  and  portable  TV  models  priced 
from  $179.90,  all  with  dependable  full- 
transformer  powered  keyed  AGC  cha.ssis. 


The  Americana  21  — Four  promotional  21' 
styles  priced  to  sell  from  only  $199.90 


*AU  sfcreen  sfize*  diagonal  meanure 
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could  travel  to  a  store.  She  could,  and 
sometimes  did,  order  by  mail  from  a 
favorite  store,  and  she  might  have 
pioneered  at  using  the  telephone,  sup¬ 
posing  she  had  an  instrument  in  the 
house,  but  she  was  much  more  likely 
to  do  her  shopping  where  and  when  it 
could  be  done  in  person. 

If  she  came  to  the  store  in  person, 
moreover,  she  got  one  more  service 
from  the  department  store — ^one  that 
it  is  particularly  difficult  to  evaluate 
properly  in  this  day  and  age.  That 
service  was  fashion  information.  In 
a  period  when  women  had  no  movies, 
no  television,  few  telephones,  little 
travel,  and  few  publications  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  things,  the  department 
store  became  their  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  was  being  worn  and 
what  was  being  used  in  the  home. 

In  the  department  store,  a  woman 
could  take  a  jaunt  through  the  aisles 
and  browse  among  the  goods  to  see  for 
herself  what  the  trends  were.  In  a 
Wanamaker’s  of  that  period,  she  might 
see  model  rooms  arranged  for  her  in¬ 
spection.  In  a  Marshall  Field’s,  the 
window  and  interior  displays  might  be 


Early  National  Advertiser 

Although  department  stores  didn't  leap 
on  the  brand  wagon,  really,  before 
World  War  II,  there  were  some  na¬ 
tional  brands  already  (irmly  estab¬ 
lished  when  NRMA  was  in  its  infancy. 
One,  Munsingwear,  invited  customers 
to  write  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer — and  had  stores  featuring  its 
brand  name  in  their  ads— many,  many 
years  before  the  expression  "pre-sold 
brands"  had  been  dreamed  up.  This 
is  a  1918  ad.  Munsingwear  celebrates 
its  75th  anniversary  next  year. 


Ih'M  '•M  LMH  HWrtAX  AH' 


Ortmiti  m 
callaktrmium  uM 
Maimm  ScMupmM 

0 


ifiiriffiMnf  aieiMlrmeai. 


"Pagan  Charm,"  1939 

Feminine  silhouette  as  shown  at  left 
in  Munsingwear's  ad  changed  to  the 
"pagan  charm"  of  1939  as  in  the 
Formfit  ad  at  right.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  af  the  corset  ads  making  a 
direct  connection  with  ready-to-wear 
—in  fact,  the  same  designer,  Schiapa¬ 
relli,  did  both  the  dress  and  the  corset. 


MUNSING  UNK)N  SUfTS  for  Mm,  Women  end  OdcbM 

FtaaQMllu  ; 

M  A*»tTO«l>Cpnii**ni  tt  Wiu.  PAT  POU  TO  DttCWmWATl 

MuNiiNO 
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Jrom  RCA.  Victor 


tom  made  for  her. 

Primarily,  however,  the  department 
store  of  50  years  ago  rested  its  case 
on  its  merchandise  assortments,  on  its 
name  for  integrity,  and  on  the  gra¬ 
cious  courtesies  of  charge,  delivery, 
and  the  privilege  of  returning. 


NEW  CUSTOMERS  IN  THE  20s 

A  DOZEN  years  later,  however,  the 
picture  had  changed  considerably. 
There  had  been  a  war,  social  upheaval, 
and  an  inflation.  Retailers  had  been 
the  target  of  accusations  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  during  and  after  the  war,  and,  in 
the  course  of  defending  retailers  and 
general  and  department  stores  in 
particular,  the  late  Lew  Hahn  had 
launched  the  now-accepted  definition 
of  the  retailer’s  function — to  act  as 
purchasing  agent  for  the  consumer, 
rather  than  as  sales  agent  for  the 
manufacturer.  This  semantic  gem 
somehow  conveyed  a  reminder  that 
the  department  store  was  what  it  had 
become:  more  than  just  a  place  that 
bought  and  sold  goods;  that  it  was 
an  institution  in  the  community;  that 
it  was  guide,  counselor  and  friend  to 
the  customer. 

Individual  department  stores,  mean¬ 
time,  had  done  their  share  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  public’s  mind  as 
institutions  with  responsibilities  that 
went  beyond  buying  and  selling  at  a 
profit.  The  Wanamaker  stores’  fight 
on  inflation  was  a  prime  example.  In 
the  early  stages  of  inflation  fever  in 
World  War  I,  during  1917,  Wanamak¬ 
er ’s  launched  a  “million  dollar  sale” 
of  regular  merchandise  at  lower  prices. 
The  public  was  reassured  that  labor 
and  the  stores’  salespeople  were  get¬ 
ting  their  full  pay;  the  industries  serv¬ 
ing  consumer  goods  fields  were  invited 
to  sell  replacement  merchandise  to  the 
store  at  prices  that  would  permit  fair 
prices  to  the  public. 

Apparently  there  weren’t  too  many 
takers  among  manufacturers.  Prices 
went  on  rising,  even  after  merchandise 
ceased  to  be  scarce.  By  1920,  retail 
prices  were  about  double  the  1914 
levels.  And  at  that  point,  the  Wana- 


Arrived  Paquebot  ‘La  Franc*,'  August  20,  First  Steamer  from  Havre  Since  the  War 


World  War  I 
Adventure 

Wanamaker's  fashion  buyer 
arrived  in  Paris  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  general  mobilization 
began.  While  most  other 
foreigners  were  rushing  to 
leave  the  city,  she  went 
doggedly  on  her  rounds  of 
the  couturiers;  collected  71 
gowns;  packed  them  in  osier 
hampers  because  no  trunks 
were  being  accepted  on  ship¬ 
board.  Then  came  a  wild 
motor  ride,  actually  through 
military  lines,  from  Paris  to 
Havre.  And  Wanamaker's 
Paris  imports  were  shown  to 
New  York  on  August  27th. 


SKVIi:.\TY  0.\E  PARIS  (JOWNS  AM)  WRAI‘S 


7b  Be  Exhibited  in  the  Wanamaker  Auditorium,  Tomorrow  and  Eriday  of  This  Week,  at  II  and  3 


maker  stores  dealt  inflation  a  mortal 
blow  by  proclaiming  their  20  per  cent 
off  sales.  Goods  were  marked  at  their 
regular  prices,  but  customers  could 
take  20  per  cent  off.  This  time,  manu¬ 
facturers  came  through  with  replace¬ 
ment  merchandise  that  could  be  re¬ 
sold  at  the  lower  prices. 

More  Cash  Customers.  The  simmer¬ 
ing  down  of  consumer  prices,  however, 
did  not  restore  the  nice,  orderly  world 
from  which  department  stores  once 
drew  their  normal  charge  customers. 
Money  wasn’t  quite  so  much  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  hands  of  substantial  citi¬ 
zens,  who  sat  down  in  substantial  com¬ 
fort  in  their  substantial  homes.  Skilled 
labor  had  more  money  in  its  pocket, 
and  women  had  increased  social,  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  freedom.  Immigra¬ 
tion  had  been  choked  off.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  was  giving  people  a  chance  to 
get  to  the  next  town  and  see  what  the 
stores  offered.  The  movies  were  show¬ 
ing  people  Hollywood’s  idea  of  how 


the  other  half  lived  and  dressed.  The 
educational  level  of  the  country  was 
rising  rapidly;  in  a  decade  when  the 
over-all  population  rose  16  per  cent, 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
was  doubling.  Buying  power  was  ris¬ 
ing,  too.  According  to  the  Fortune 
article  previously  cited,  some  40  per  ^ 
cent  of  the  families  had  incomes  equiv¬ 
alent  to  $2,000  to  $4,000  a  year  of 
present-day  dollars,  after  taxes. 

Dependable  Quality.  The  department 
store  now  drew  its  clientele  from  a  ^ 
wider  social  and  economic  range. 
Wives  of  skilled  labor  and  young 
women  in  white  collar  occupations,  for 
example,  had  money  to  spend.  It 
wasn’t  enough  to  qualify  them  for 
charge  accounts,  but  they  bought  for 
cash  at  the  department  store.  Its  name 
for  dependable  quality  was  especially  i 
important  to  these  new  arrivals  in  the . 
ranks  of  those  with  a  discretionary 
dollar  to  spend.  They  were  not  them- 1 
selves  good  judges  of  quality,  having 
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Roses  are  Red,  Violets  are  Blue 
But  in  Candles 


The  Colors  that  Sell  are  ALL  NEW 


Authentically  Researched 

will  &  BAUMER  /tavern  BRAND 


In  Today’s  7  Up-dated  Basics  plus 
Tomorrow’s  11  Fashion-New  Colors 


There’s  no  gamble  in  this  sure  “7-come-ll”  selection  of 
new  Will  &  Baumer/Tavern  Brand  candle  colors.  Each  has 
been  market- tested  and  thoroughly  researched  by  Faber 
Birren,  renowned  color  authority.  Selected  to  give  your 
customers  confidence  in  color-right  choice  .  .  .  and  insure 
you  rapid  turnover  and  year  ’round  sales. 

Even  the  7  basic  shades,  perennial  bulk  sellers,  have 
been  subtly  up-dated  to  fashionable  hues  conforming  with 
current  color  preferences.  And  in  the  11  W/B  excitingly 
new  fashion  colors,  customers  are  sure  to  find  and  buy  that 
“certain  shade”  to  match  or  mix  with  the  newest  fabric 
designs,  decorator  schemes  and  table  appointments. 

With  these  18  open-stock  candle  colors  you’ll  sell  more 
of  today’s  knowledgeable  fashion  leaders  .  .  .  and  still  more 
of  tomorrow’s  fashion  followers.  Result:  volume  sales,  low 
inventory,  high  profit  .  .  .  when  you  select,  show  and  sell 
.America’s  fastest -moving,  most  fully -researched  candle 
colors. 


You're  Wise  to  Buy,  Sure -to -Sell  Colors 
Approved  by  Your  Best  Candle  Customers: 


NEW  FASHIONABLES 


UP-DATED  BASICS 


Mahogany  Brown 
Harvest  Orange 
Moonlight 
Black 


White 
Berry  Red 
Holly  Green 
Waldorf  Pink 
Peacock  Blue 
Champagne  Ivory 
Sunflower  Yellow 


Siamese  Pink 
Toast  Beige 
Imperial  Blue 
Fern  Green 
Ruby  Red 
Bouquet  Green 
Capri  Turquoise 


Write  today  for 
free  W/B  bro¬ 
chure  showing  all 
18  exciting  new 
colors. 


plus  traditional 
Gold  Silver 


TAViRN 

CANDLISi 


New  York— 300  Park  Ave.  South  Boston— 7)  Brood  Street 


Established  1855  -  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  — 162  N.  Franklin  Street  lot  Angeles— 952  S.  Flower  Street 
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had  little  experience  with  the  comforts 
of  life,  nor  were  they  too  sure  of  their 
taste.  Credit  stores  might  sell  them 
horax  furniture  that  fell  apart  before 
the  last  payments  were  made,  or 
dresses  that  disintegrated  in  the  first 
wash;  neighborhood  cash-and-carry 
stores  might  high  pressure  a  hesitant 
shopper,  or  refuse  to  accept  a  return; 
department  stores  were  safe. 

This  was  not  yet  the  day  of  the  wide¬ 
ly  advertised  manufacturer’s  brand 
nor  of  the  highly  informative  label. 
Although  there  were  some  well  estab¬ 
lished  brands  here  and  there,  most 
apparel  and  home  furnishings  had  to 
be  bought  on  faith.  The  department 
store  put  its  own  label  into  the  goods 
it  sold,  and  attached  its  price  ticket. 
For  the  typical  customer,  that  was 
assurance  enough  that  the  quality  was 
what  it  should  be. 

There  was  another  type  of  store  that 
gave  the  middle-class  customer  of  the 
1920s  a  similar  assurance  of  depend¬ 
able  merchandise:  the  chain  store.  In 
a  few  cities,  too,  the  giant  mail  order 
companies  were  opening  their  first  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Here,  as  in  the  chains,  the 
customer  of  modest  income  had  good 
assortments,  plainly  marked  prices, 
assurance  of  satisfactory  quality.  But 
the  chains  had  some  strikes  against 


A  Helping  Hand 

Rich's,  Atlanta,  has  a  reputation  for 
extending  a  helping  hand  in  crises. 
Here's  a  typical  ad  the  store  ran  when 
a  severe  freeze  damaged  the  Georgia 
peach  crop.  It  offered  the  customer  "a 
rearrangement  of  your  commitments  at 
Rich's"  or  "the  extension  of  long-term 
credit  for  future  purchases." 


them  that  the  department  stores  did 
not:  they  were  outsiders,  taking  money 
away  from  the  town  (as  the  thinking 
went  in  those  days),  whereas  the  de¬ 
partment  store  was  owned  by  Mr.  Mer¬ 
chant,  who  lived  right  in  the  town  and 
who  was  as  active  in  community  affairs 
as  any  other  of  the  town’s  important 
citizens. 

Community  Activities.  The  department 
store,  moreover,  took  its  part  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs  as  a  store,  in  addition 
to  whatever  its  owner  did  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Customers  were  used  to  seeing 
the  store’s  windows  and  ads  devoted 
to  patriotic  and  philanthropic  appeals; 
in  some  communities,  the  store  put 
meeting  rooms  or  other  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  civic  organizations;  in 
some  cities,  Christmas  wasn’t  complete 
without  the  parade,  or  Christmas  play, 
or  other  special  event  staged  by  a 
major  department  store.  And  many  of 
the  stores  were  in  themselves  sights  of 
ihe  town,  to  which  visitors  from  other 
areas  were  taken,  as  much  to  inspect 
the  beautiful  buildings  as  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  arrays  of  merchandise. 

Fashion  Authority.  And  as  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself,  the  department  store 
still  had  its  fashion  authority,  still  was 
the  store  where  the  best  people  in 
town  shopped.  As  fashion  traveled  its 
long,  slow'  route  from  Paris  to  Podunk, 
customers  looked  to  the  department 
store  to  bring  it  to  their  town  when 
the  time  was  right  for  it. 

To  keep  on  top  of  the  fashion  situ¬ 
ation  and  yet  remain  competitive  in 
prices,  the  department  stores  were 
learning  new  ways  of  doing  business. 
Joining  with  other  stores  in  buying 


offices,  they  were  making  group  buys.! 
and  in  their  National  Association  theyil 
were  comparing  and  developing  meth-  ^ 
ods  that  would  increase  efficiency  on  DURl 
all  fronts.  Department  store  manag^i  many 
ment  was  becoming  a  science,  a  pro-  joinec 
fession^ — -a  necessary  development  if.:  With 
stores  were  to  keep  faith  with  their  ished 
customers  by  holding  price  lines  with-  mercli 
out  sacrificing  either  their  prestige  or  to  the 
the  services  on  which  they  had  buih  pensh 
their  business.  gradu 

custoi 

Services  Change.  As  for  services,  the  tions, 
package  the  department  stores  offered,  away 
their  customers  in  the  1920s  was  lots  « 
changing,  but  only  slightly  from  what  of  re] 
they  offered  in  an  earlier  decade.  The  ■  Ev 
customer  was  still  primarily  the  ma-  more 
tron,  and  it  was  still  largely  a  matter  could 
of  doing  things  graciously  for  her^  vestn 
when  she  came  downtown  to  buy  for  level 
her  family.  The  business  girl  was  com-  tome 
ing  into  the  picture,  too,  especially  on  they 
Saturday  afternoons,  after  a  half-day  sive  ] 
at  the  office  and  her  week’s  pay  beg-'  bette 


ging  to  be  spent  on  new  clothes.  bargi 

In  the  field  of  paid  services,  beauty  per  < 
salons  and  restaurants  were  coming  the  { 
into  their  own,  not  only  as  profit  mak-  W' 


ers,  but  also  as  drawing  cards.  Women  t  penn 
were  wearing  their  hair  short,  and  had  i  timei 
reason  to  visit  the  beauty  shop  regu-  a  gai 
larly.  Whether  or  not  they  had  jobs.,  in  p 
they  liked  a  lunch  downtown,  and  a:  foun 
well  run  tearoom  could  draw  them  into  only 
the  store,  or  keep  them  for  a  second  its  r 
bout  of  shopping  if  they  were  already  ^  labo 
there.  sorei 

Custom-made  apparel  was  still  im-  pend 
portant,  but  was  slowly  giving  way .  gran 
before  the  growing  ready-to-wear  in-  ly  p 
dustry.  Another  form  of  service  was 
growing  up  in  the  department  store,  f  Info 
however,  along  with  new  kinds  of  mer-  mea 
chandise.  Radios,  phonographs,  andi  cons 
the  earlier  electrical  work-savers  were  won 
getting  into  the  home.  If  the  customer  ing 
bought  them  from  the  department,  Soir 
store,  whatever  guarantees  may  or  may ;  som 
not  have  been  offered  by  the  manu- '  spo! 
facturer,  it  was  to  the  store  that  she|  real 
turned  for  servicing  if  the  products  i  cou! 
failed  to  perform  to  her  satisfaction.;  foui 
.Appliance  servicing,  with  all  its  head-^  had 
aches,  was  entering  the  picture.  IJ  moi 

ij 
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The  Individual  Counts 

The  department  store  creed  in 
a  nutshell:  recognition  of  the 
wide  variety  of  individual  tastes 
among  customers  and  of  the 
store's  responsibility  for  study¬ 
ing  these  tastes.  Left,  o  1932 
Mocy  od  telling  how  research 
among  consumers  enabled  the 
store  to  plan  its  soles  around 
what  customers  themselves 
wanted.  Below,  o  quarter- 
century  later,  the  same  store 
stresses  its  brood  assortments 
and  says  "no  matter  what  you 
spend,  you  take  it  for  granted 
it's  well  spent  at  Macy's." 


DURING'  the  depression  of  the  1930s, 
many  department  store  customers 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  new  poor. 
With  shrunken  incomes  but  undimin¬ 
ished  feeling  for  taste  and  quality  in 
merchandise,  some  of  them  gravitated 
to  the  basement  in  search  of  less  ex¬ 
pensive  goods.  As  these  customers 
gradually  replaced  the  shawl  trade 
customer  of  the  immigrant  genera¬ 
tions,  basements  began  moving  slowly 
away  from  seconds,  irregulars,  and  job 
lots  and  toward  planned  assortments 
of  regular  goods. 

Even  the  upstairs  customer  was  a 
more  careful  buyer  in  those  days.  One 
could  never  be  sure  of  a  job,  an  in¬ 
vestment,  an  income.  At  every  income 
level  the  department  store  served,  cus¬ 
tomers  were  checking  values  before 
they  bought.  Would  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  grade  wear  longer  or  merely  look 
better?  Was  the  economy-size  truly  a 
bargain,  or  did  one  pay  just  as  much 
per  ounce  in  the  big  bottle?  Would 
the  garment  shrink?  Would  it  fade? 

With  the  customer  watching  her 
pennies,  and  the  manufacturer  some¬ 
times  wrecking  the  wearing  quality  of 
a  garment  by  misguided  penny-saving 
in  production,  the  department  store 
found  itself  in  a  watchdog  role.  It  not 
only  demanded  more  information  from 
its  resources,  but  it  also  used  testing 
laboratories — its  own,  that  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association,  or  inde¬ 
pendents — to  make  sure  that  taken-for- 
granted  wearing  qualities  were  actual¬ 
ly  present. 


been  to  call  on 
20,469  Women 


MACY’S  BAMBFRGER  S 


Which  uxmun  u  ihe  dreamer? 


name  on  the  merchandise.  Some 
wanted  union  labels,  some  wanted 
thread  count  and  tensile  strength — and 
some  just  wanted  washing  instructions. 

As  developments  of  the  past  few 
decades  have  shown,  what  the  custom¬ 
er  wants,  she  gets,  in  the  department 
store.  Today,  voluntary  and  compul¬ 
sory  labeling  tell  the  story  at  the  point 
of  sale,  and  the  carefully  stated  facts 
help  the  customer  make  her  selection 
without  depending  on  what  the  sales¬ 
person  remembers  of  what  the  buyer 
said  the  manufacturer  told  him. 


Informative  Labeling.  The  customer, 
meantime,  had  another  champion.  The 
consumer  movement,  the  demand  from 
women’s  groups  for  informative  label¬ 
ing  of  merchandise,  was  on  its  way. 
Some  of  their  demands  were  sound; 
some  were  not.  Department  store 
spokesmen  found  it  hard,  at  times,  to 
realize  that  consumers  and  customers 
could  be  one  and  the  same.  They 
found  it  hard,  too,  to  see  that  a  day 
had  come  when  the  customer  wanted 
more  than  just  the  store’s  own  good 
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ment  selling,  especially  for  such  items 
as  refrigerators,  which  paid  for  them¬ 
selves  by  costing  less  for  operation 
than  a  daily  supply  of  ice.  This  was 
the  period,  too,  when  the  three-pay¬ 
ment  plan  for  soft  goods,  forerunner 
of  revolving  credit,  worked  its  way 
into  the  department  store  picture.  The 
customer  did  not  have  to  wait  for  June 
to  accumulate  the  money  for  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  Easter  outfits;  instead  the  outfits 
were  bought  in  March  and  paid  for  by 
June.  The  three-payment  contract  did 
not  have  the  stigma  of  instalments; 
it  was  short-term;  it  made  sense  to 
the  cautious  householder,  and  it  made 
sales  for  the  store. 

Special  Shops.  Still  another  trend  that 
is  today  firmly  established  got  impetus 
from  the  needs  of  the  depression  cus¬ 
tomer:  special  shops,  other  than  those 
dedicated  to  ultra-exclusive  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  very  wealthy  matron  had 
always  known  the  ego-flattering  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  little  shop  set  aside  for  her 
merchandise.  But  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  special  shops  developed  for 
brides,  teens,  juniors,  college,  career, 
and  what  have  you.  With  the  customer 
choosing  carefully,  it  was  a  help  to  her 
to  find  everything  for  the  purpose  in 
one  spot.  And  with  the  store  hungry 
for  sales,  it  was  an  advantage  to  have 
everything  for  suggestion  selling  right 
at  hand. 

Not  all  of  the  special  shops  were 
special  departments.  Often  they  were 
simply  set  off  from  a  larger  department 
by  special  displays  and  special  decor. 
The  teen  shops  of  those  days  were  a 
good  example.  Catering  to  the  high 
school  girl  of  the  1930s  was  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  Coke  parties  and  record  playing; 
it  was  mostly  a  matter  of  assembling 
clothes  in  her  size  ranges  and  suitable 
to  her  age  in  a  corner  of  the  children’s 
department,  but  cut  off  from  the  sec¬ 
tions  for  younger  children.  It  was  also 
considered  good  strategy  to  locate  the 
department  so  that  the  salesperson 
could  slip  tactfully  through  the  stock- 
rooms  to  the  girls’  section  to  find  suit¬ 
able  clothes  for  the  teen  whose  figure 
had  not  yet  caught  up  with  her  age. 

The  teen  of  that  day,  incidentally. 


was  not  an  important  customer  in  her 
own  right.  She  was  not  likely  to  have 
a  large  allowance,  nor  to  be  able  to 
find  after-school  jobs  readily.  Her 
mother  still  bought  her  clothes  for  her 
and  handled  the  purse  strings,  but 
stores  were  beginning  to  see  that,  if 
they  helped  her  through  this  awk¬ 
ward  age  (as  it  was  then,  when  few 
clothes  were  styled  for  her),  they  had 
a  chance  to  build  her  loyalty  to  the 
store  for  the  future.  Tomorrow,  she 
might  be  a  girl  with  a  job  and  a  pay- 
check  to  spend  on  herself — or  a  bride 
with  a  home  to  furnish. 

Not  all  stores  saw  the  light  in  a 
blinding  flash  of  inspiration,  but 
enough  of  them  did  so  that  the  trend 
was  on  its  way  by  the  time  World 
War  11  came  along  and  teens,  with 
money  in  their  pockets  and  special 
magazines  to  present  their  case,  be¬ 
came  big  business  for  the  retailer. 

Branch  Beginnings.  Elsewhere  along 
the  age  and  economic  scale,  some  of 
the  department  and  specialty  stores 
catering  to  the  top  income  levels  were 
feeling  their  way  cautiously  into  the 
suburbs.  Their  branches  were  almost 
service  operations,  in  some  instances, 
rather  than  stores.  Some  were  quite 
small,  with  only  a  token  assortment 
from  a  few'  departments  of  ready-to- 
wear.  If  Madam  liked  what  she  saw. 
but  wanted  another  size  or  color,  her 
salesperson  ordered  it  out  of  the  down¬ 
town  store  for  her  and  had  it  sent. 
The  branches  were  largely  a  conveni¬ 
ence  for  the  moneyed  customer,  to 
spare  her  the  trip  downtown  and  to 
help  her  resist  any  urge  to  patronize 
local  specialty  shops.  They  were  as 
unlike  today’s  branches  as  the  small, 
stable  suburbs  of  those  days  were  un¬ 
like  today’s  sprawling  developments. 

In  the  area  of  free  services,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  did  not  stint.  Gift  wrap¬ 
ping,  cod’s,  delivery  of  anything 
from  a  mink  coat  to  a  bottle  of  per¬ 
oxide — these  were  all  in  the  day’s 
work,  and  this  was  no  time  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  divorce  themselves 
from  any  service  that  made  the  cus¬ 
tomer  happy  or  that  brought  in  a  few 
welcome  dollars  of  added  sales. 


PRESTIGE  ROSE  IN  WARTIME 

WORLD  WAR  11,  however,  brought 
the  time  when  tlepartment  stores  and 
other  retailers  quipped:  “Customers  1 
can  always  get,  lady,  but  good  help  U 
scarce.”  Help  was  scarce;  goods  and 
supplies  were  scarce;  but  government 
directives  were  plentiful.  So  was 
money.  Everyone  had  a  job,  everyone 
wanted  to  buy,  but  there  wasn’t  much 
of  anything  to  be  had.  Yet  department 
stores,  in  the  war  and  immediate  post¬ 
war  years,  saw  their  sales  zoom.  In 
the  decade  from  1940  to  1950,  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  just  about  tripled, 
with  the  major  part  of  the  increase 
coming  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade, 
when  prices  were  rigitlly  controlled  by  ; 
wartime  agencies. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  price  con-  ^ 
trols  and  scarcities  combined  to  make 
the  de})artment  store  the  customer’s 
Mecca.  A  neighborhood  shop  might 
deprive  some  to  give  other  favorite 
customers  more  than  their  share  of  a 
scarce  item;  a  department  store,  like 
any  other  responsible  retailer,  played 
fair.  A  small  shop  might  insist  that 
the  customer  buy  an  unwanted  item,  I 
on  which  the  price  regulations  allowed  I 
a  good  margin,  in  order  to  get  a  want- 1 
ed  item  on  which  the  legal  price  repre- 
sented  a  profit  squeeze,  or  which  was  ] 
in  such  scarce  supply  that  some  deal¬ 
ers  felt  they  deserved  a  bonus  for  ^ 
handling  it.  Responsible  stores  in¬ 
dulged  in  no  such  shennanigans. 

The  tlepartment  store  policy  of 
being  a  safe  place  to  buy  paid  off  | 
in  anotber  way  during  the  war  years. 
Many  wives  moved  clear  across  the  > 
country,  if  necessary,  to  be  near  hus¬ 
bands  in  the  service  or  in  war  jobs. 

In  strange  surroundings,  the  nearest  ^ 
department  store  was  home  territory  | 
for  the  customer;  she  could  trust  it. ' 
A  neighborhood  shop  might  treat  birds  I 
of  passage  less  kindly  than  they  treat- 1 
ed  their  own  regular  clientele.  Not  all ) 
small  storekeepers  were  gifted  with  [ 
integrity  and  foresight.  But  in  the  de- ' 
partment  store,  the  customer  was  in  f 
safe  hands,  as  she  was  with  major  spe-  = 
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IS  your  customer 


economy-minded  ? 


•actical  ? 


style- conscioiLS  ? 


Whatever  your  customer  wants  in  upholstered 
furniture,  urethane  foam  best  meets  her  pref¬ 
erences  .  .  .  gives  you  the  most  to  sell! 

Good  appearance?  Urethane’s  versatility,  tailor- 
ability  and  ease  of  handling  in  production  per¬ 
mits  attractive  innovations  in  both  contempo¬ 
rary  and  period  styling. 

Comfort?  Urethane’s  controlled  resilience  pro¬ 
vides  firm  but  gentle  support  without  annoying 
“fight-back”  so  often  associated  with  other 
foams  used  in  cushioning. 


Long  wear,  easy  care?  Urethane  never  loses  its 
shape,  won’t  sag,  lump  up,  shred,  crumble  or 
disintegrate.  Fabrics  can  be  spot-cleaned  with¬ 
out  harming  the  foam.  Cushions  never  need 
“fluffing”,  weltlines  stay  in  place. 

But  for  all  these  benefits,  urethane  foam  costs 
no  more  .  .  .  and  often  costs  less  for  comparable 
quality  and  styling! 

You  can  get  all  the  salesmaking  facts  about  ure¬ 
thane  foam  in  these  six  booklets  .  .  .  available 
free!  Use  the  coupon  below. 


to  make  the  sale 


National  Anilin*  Division 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  copies  of  the  six  booklets 
shown  here  and  a  quantity-order  blank  for  our  use: 


Urelhan*,  Mmetimei  called  polyethar  and  other  chemical  ar  trade  namet,  it  a 
oeraotile  chemical  material  capable  of  brood  variations  to  achieve  desired  end- 
properties.  NATIONAL  ANILINE  makes  NACCONATE*  brand  diisocyanates, 
essential  chemical  components  of  all  urethane  formulations. 


NATIONAL  ANILINE  DIVISION 

40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6.  N.  V. 
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Wartime  Public  Service 

The  department  store,  as  a  citizen  of  its  community,  traditionally  gives  windows,  ods  and  space 
to  important  drives.  Here  ore  two  examples  from  World  War  II— o  reminder  to  do  one's  own 
canning  by  G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford,  and  o  War  Bond  window  at  Hecht's,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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or 
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cialty  stores  and  chains. 

So,  too,  the  customer  who  was  mov¬ 
ing,  not  geographically,  but  in  great 
leaps  up  the  economic  scale,  gravitat¬ 
ed  to  the  department  store.  Factory 
workers’  families,  for  instance,  who 
had  been  living  on  a  meager  scale  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  now  found  everyone  in 
the  household  working.  The  accumu¬ 
lating  cash  might  go  for  an  art  master¬ 
piece  to  grace  the  walls  of  their  tene¬ 
ment  home,  or  for  a  huge  fur  coat  ( the 
bigger,  the  better )  to  be  worn  over  the 
mother’s  housedress.  Whatever  the 
luxury,  the  place  to  buy  it  was  the 
department  store,  where  they  would 
pay  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
city’s  richest  burgher  would  have  paid 
for  the  same  thing. 

The  Brand  Wagon.  In  those  topsy¬ 
turvy  days  of  fixed  prices  and  uncer¬ 
tain  supply,  the  consumer  had  another 
safe  guide  in  her  shopping:  the  estab¬ 
lished  brand.  Department  stores  had 
never  been  overwhelmingly  cordial  to 
nationally  advertised  brands;  they  had 
always  been  conscious  of  what  could 
happen  if  they  built  acceptance  for  a 
brand  and  then  found  it  all  over  town. 
But  now,  stores  and  their  customers 
saw  that  the  national  advertiser,  like 
the  department  store  with  a  hard-won 
reputation  for  fair  dealing,  could  not 
afford  to  let  the  consumer  down.  The 


well  established  brands  had  too  much 
to  lose  to  go  hunting  for  loopholes  in 
])rice  control  regulations  in  order  to 
compromise  with  quality. 

Department  stores,  like  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  got  on  the  brand  wagon.  And 
on  the  brand  wagon  they  remain  today, 
although  discount  houses  and  other 
cut-price  operators  have  often  given 
them  cause  to  regret  it. 

TODAY:  MERCHANDISE  IS  NEWS 

IN  TODAY’S  fluid  pattern,  with  fami¬ 
lies  moving  steadily  up  the  economic 
scale,  each  household  seems  always  to 
be  learning  a  new  way  of  life.  In  shop¬ 
ping  for  her  family,  the  housewife 
doesn’t  compare  qualities  so  much  as 
she  remembers  brand  names  and  com¬ 
pares  prices  on  the  brand  she  wants. 
For  today’s  shopper  cannot  lean  very 
heavily  on  her  own  experience  as  a 
customer  and  a  user  to  guide  her  in 
judging  values. 

The  Young  with  Money.  Often  she  is 
quite  young.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
here  to  go  into  detail  about  the  enor¬ 
mous  spending  power  of  today’s  teen¬ 
agers,  nor  to  review  the  oft-stressed 
fact  that  girls  marry  younger  every 
year  and  have  more  and  earlier  babies 
than  their  mothers  did.  One  family 


in  every  four,  according  to  a  study  by  i  i 
Metropolitan  Life,  has  a  head  under  | 
.‘15  years  of  age.  And,  despite  the  tre-  i 
mendous  increase  in  life  expectancy  L[ 
and  the  large  percentage  of  aged  in  s' 
our  population,  30  per  cent  of  our  ; 
present  population  consists  of  chil-  i 
dren  under  the  age  of  14 — about  the  I 
same  ratio  that  prevailed  in  1910.  So  li 
we  are  again  a  young  nation! 

Often,  too,  the  customer  is  a  new  I 
girl  in  town.  She  may  be  in  the  one  ^ 
family  of  every  five  that  moves  to  a  ] 
new  home  in  a  given  year;  she  may  | 
be  new  to  the  part  of  the  country,  or  | 
simply  to  the  suburban  or  city  area  in  jj 
which  she  lives.  Or  she  may  be  new  [ 
to  the  income  bracket  in  which  she  Is 
finds  herself.  j| 

Newness  Needs  Explanation.  Young  : 
or  old,  she  is  certainly  new  to  much 
of  the  merchandise  she  buys.  New 
products,  like  TV,  air  conditioners,  i 
hi-fi  equipment,  stereo,  clothes  dryers,  1 
may  be  first-time  purchases  for  her.  fj 
New  fibers  and  finishes  make  almost 
every  season’s  purchases  of  textile 
products  a  new  adventure  for  her.  |! 
New  activities,  from  backyard  barbe-  [  ■ 
cues  to  aqualung  diving,  require  her  b 
to  purchase  unfamiliar  equipment,  j 
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New  experiences,  like  foreign  travel, 
favorite  luxury  of  the  middle-aged  and 
older  customer,  call  for  the  purchase 
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of  clothes  for  occasions  not  encount¬ 
ered  earlier. 

In  all  these  situations,  the  customer 
needs  someone  to  back  up  her  own 
taste  ami  judgment.  This  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  does,  as  always.  But  no 
longer  is  it  alone  in  its  role  of  advisor. 
Brand-name  merchandise,  advertised, 
tagged,  and  displayed  in  many  kinds 
of  stores,  offers  her  similar  reassurance 
in  a  number  of  fields.  Consumer  mag¬ 
azines,  many  of  them  highly  special¬ 
ized  as  to  age,  income  class,  and  phase 
of  life  to  which  they  cater,  also  offer 
guidance.  They  discuss  the  customer’s 
problems  in  housekeeping,  or  dressing, 
or  travel,  or  career,  both  in  general 
and  in  specific  terms.  They  tell  her 
what  sort  of  clothes  she  needs  for  an 
air  trip,  for  example,  and  then  get 
down  to  cases  and  illustrate  what  they 
mean  with  items  picked  from  the  lines 
of  leading  manufacturers  and  sold  in 
leading  stores. 

When  the  department  store  puts 
such  merchandise  on  sale,  the  article 
is  often  loaded  down  with  a  multitude 
of  tags:  made  of  X  Brand  fiber,  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  fiber  maker  to  have 
such  and  such  fiber  qualities;  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Brand  Y  manufacturer,  styled 
by  Name  Designer,  and  recommended 
for  this  purpose  with  that  special  care; 
as  advertised  in  Magazine  A;  as  fea¬ 
tured  editorially  in  the  same  or  another 
magazine;  and  endorsed  by  one  or 
more  publications  or  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  grant  seals  of  approval. 
Union  labels  and  government-required 
labeling  as  to  fiber  content  may  also 
be  present. 

The  department  store’s  name  usual¬ 
ly  appears  only  on  the  price  tag  and 
the  sales  slip,  so  that  the  customer  will 
know  where  to  turn  if  the  product  does 
not  live  up  to  its  promise.  In  this  day 
of  pre-advertised,  pre-sold,  pre-certi- 
fied  merchandise,  the  department  store 
label  says,  just  as  it  did  50  years  ago, 
when  it  was  the  only  label  present: 
“Yes,  Madam,  we’ll  make  good  if  it 
doesn’t  give  satisfaction.”  ’ 


Decrease  of  Free  Services.  In  almost 
every  respect,  the  department  store’s 
service  package  has  changed  consider¬ 
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ably  in  the  postwar  years.  Delivery 
is  still  free,  but  usually  only  on  pur¬ 
chases  above  a  specified  size — and 
even  the  most  uppercrust  stores  remi*xd 
customers  to  carry  home  their  smaller 
packages.  In  many  stores,  COD’s  and 
special  gift  wraps  carry  a  charge.  Cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  seem  to  mind;  they  are 
used  to  cash  and  carry  and  no  extras 
in  the  supermarket,  and  now  the  dis¬ 
count  houses  are  teaching  them  to  pay 
extra  for  delivery,  in<^tallation,  etc. 

Charge  accounts  are  still  free,  for 
those  who  pay  their  bills  on  time.  For 
those  who  buy  now  and  pay  later,  even 
stores  whose  fame  rests  on  cash  poli¬ 
cies  have  some  form  of  revolving 
charge  account,  whereby  the  customer 
pays  part  of  what  she  owes  each 
month,  plus  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  And  the  customer  doesn’t 
seem  to  mind  that  charge,  either. 
There  are  interest  charges  on  the 
money  she  owes  on  the  house  and  the 
car,  and  so  why  not  on  what  she  owes 
the  department  store?  A  far  cry  from 
the  customer  of  50  years  ago,  who  used 
credit  simply  as  a  convenience  to  avoid 
carrying  cash;  a  far  cry,  too  from  the 
depression  customer  of  25  years  ago, 
on  whose  uncertain  horizon  debts  of 
any  kind  looked  like  danger  signals. 
But  the  customer  has  changed;  if  she 
cheerfully  incurs  debts  and  just  as 
cheerfully  pays  for  the  privilege  of 
owing  the  money  for  a  while,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  has  adjusted  to  her  way 
of  life. 

TOMORROW:  SOME  QUESTIONS 

IN  SOME  STORES,  department  and 
specialty,  special  credit  service  as  well 
as  special  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  is  granted  the  teenager.  Certainly 
she  and  her  brother  are  a  big  market 
today,  and  tomorrow  their  numbers 
will  grow.  Question:  When  our  teens 
are  as  numerous  as  they  surely  will 
be  in  a  few  years,  will  they  still  be  so 
good  a  market?  They  have  plenty  of 
money  to  spend  now,  because  many  of 
them  belong  to  quite  small  families. 
Bigger  families  are  growing  up,  and 
when  their  children  reach  the  teens, 
allowances  per  child  may  not  be  so 


lavish.  Nor  may  the  opportunities  to 
earn  extra  money.  There  will  be  more 
teens  competing  for  possibly  fewer 
jobs,  from  baby  sitting  and  lawn  mow¬ 
ing  to  part-time  spots  in  stores.  For 
many  years,  as  depression-bom  babies 
grew  up,  we  had  a  positive  shortage  of 
adolescents  and  young  adults  for  un¬ 
skilled  and  beginners’  jobs.  Now  that 
the  postwar  babies,  those  of  the  four 
million  a  year  crops,  are  reaching 
their  teens,  there  may  be  more  young¬ 
sters  than  casual  jobs. 

Other  customers  besides  the  teens 
get  special  treatment,  too,  in  the 
department  stores:  brides,  college- 
bounds  (of  whom  we  seem  to  have 
more  each  year),  subteens,  maternity, 
young  men,  among  others.  The  sepa¬ 
rate  shop,  with  its  own  department 
number,  its  own  merchandise  and  pro¬ 
motion  budget,  its  own  special  mar¬ 
ket,  seems  to  spring  up  as  rapidly  as 
each  special  customer  develops.  And 
this  is  a  trend  that  seems  destined  to 
continue.  Store  heads,  nearly  200  of 
them,  who  contributed  their  opinions 
to  this  study,  gave  special  shops  fair¬ 
ly  marked  importance  among  those 
things  department  stores  could  do  to 
make  shopping  easier  for  the  customer. 

Branch  Stores.  Number  One  among 
the  things  most  likely  to  grow  in  im¬ 
portance,  the  store  heads  indicated,  is 
branch  stores.  Sixty-one  per  cent 
checked  this,  and  60  per  cent  checked 
charge  and  credit  facilities.  The  only 
other  smoother  of  the  ways  checked 
by  more  than  half  was  telephone  sell¬ 
ing  facilities,  checked  by  53  per  cent. 
Night  openings  got  48  per  cent;  spe¬ 
cial  shops,  47  per  cent;  and  other 
items  on  the  checklist  (shop-by-mail 
facilities,  in-the-home  selling,  personal 
shopping  service,  and  delivery  service ) 
drew  considerably  less.  These  were, 
to  repeat,  ways  of  making  shopping 
easier  that  seem  mostly  like  to  grow 
in  importance  in  the  next  decade. 

If  the  customer  wants  to  live  in  a 
distant  suburb,  then,  and  do  her  own 
housework,  mind  her  own  children, 
drive  her  own  car,  the  store  will  bring 
a  branch  into  her  community.  If  she 
wants  to  shop  at  night,  with  her  hus- 
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The  Teenage  Customer 

The  teenage  girl,  whose  Mamma  shopped  for  her  a  half-century  ago  and 
who  in  those  days  never  dreamed  of  using  make-up,  is  today  big  busi¬ 
ness — especially  in  cosmetics.  Here  is  a  group  learning  how  to  use  a 
lipstick  brush  in  Seventeen's  Beauty  Workshop  Course,  at  the  May  D  &  F 
Company,  in  Denver.  The  magazine  says  teen  girls  spend  $300  million 
annually  on  cosmetics  and  $3.2  million  on  apparel  ond  footwear. 


band,  the  branch  or  downtown  store 
will  stay  open  late;  if  she  is  employed 
in  town,  and  wants  to  spend  an  even¬ 
ing  shopping,  the  store  will  adjust  its 
hours  to  her  needs.  If  the  telephone  is 
her  life  saver  on  a  rainy  or  busy  day, 
the  department  store  will  install  special 
equipment,  train  special  operators,  and 
handle  her  business  over  the  phone. 
She  calls  the  tune,  and  the  department 
stores  adapt  to  it. 

Attracting  Customers.  The  auto  is  so 
much  a  factor  in  the  customer’s  life 
today  that  several  of  the  reporting 
heads  mentioned,  among  conveniences 
of  the  future,  better  downtown  parking 
near  the  stores  and  special  stations 
where  the  customer  can  pick  up  her 
packages  in  the  car.  Some  foresee 
selling,  eventually,  via  color  TV; 
others  stress  that  personal  service  by 
the  salesperson  is  still  one  of  the  most 
important  advantages  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  This  is  something  few  store 
heads  overlook.  Although  they  may 
go  far  in  the  direction  of  self -selection, 
and  although  they  may  strip  services 
in  some  departments  to  meet  a  custom¬ 
er  preference  for  discount  methods, 
the  problem  of  improving  the  quality 
of  sales  help  is  always  on  top  manage¬ 
ment’s  mind.  Few  convention  sessions. 


fe«  discussion  meetings,  get  very  far 
along  before  that  problem  pops  up — 
because  the  customer,  for  all  her 
eagerness  to  make  her  own  selection, 
still  needs  a  friendly  salesperson  to 
help  her  in  some  of  the  decisions. 

Services  For  Sale.  When  it  comes  to 
services  for  sale,  paid  services  that 
augment  the  department  store’s  income 
from  its  merchandising  activities,  53 
|>er  cent  of  the  reporting  store  heads 
expect  the  department  store  of  the 
next  decade  to  offer  more  than  it  does 
now.  .Another  38  per  cent  foresee  no 
change;  nine  per  cent  expect  less. 
Comments  from  the  respondents,  and 
their  replies  to  a  related  question,  how¬ 
ever.  seem  to  indicate  less  confidence 
in  services  as  a  source  of  income  than 
these  percentages  indicate. 

The  store  heads  were  offered  a  list 
of  1 1  broad  classes  of  service-for-sale 
and  asked  to  check  those  most  likely 
to  contribute  importantly  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  income  and  good  will  in 
tbe  next  decade.  The  only  category 
checked  by  more  than  half  was  beauty 
and  health — checked  by  75  per  cent. 
In  this  day  and  age,  when  a  woman 
doesn’t  wait  for  her  looks  to  fade  be¬ 
fore  she  goes  to  the  beauty  salon,  the 
salon  is  proving  itself  a  drawing  card 


for  young  matrons,  business  girl-.,  and  I 
teens.  They  experiment  with  new  hair-  I 
dos,  frankly  fake  hair  colors,  wigi  I 
and  what  have  you.  Meantime,  older  I 
women,  because  they  are  more  active 
in  business  and  socially  than  women  h 
of  similar  age  a  generation  or  two  ago.  j 
come  to  tbe  salon  in  greater  numbers 
than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers 
did.  There  is  little  reason  to  expect  ? 
any  of  these  trends  to  reverse  them- 
selves:  drabness  has  not  much  appeal 
to  the  customer  at  any  age. 

The  only  other  kinds  of  service  for 
which  department  store  heads  see 
growing  importance  in  the  coming 
decade  are  restaurant  and  other  food 
services,  checked  by  14  per  cent,  and  t 
interior  decoration  ( as  a  paid  service), 
checked  by  42  per  cent.  Less  than  one- 
third  checked  servicing  of  household  t 
appliances  (31  per  cent  )  and  repairs 
of  jewelry,  watches,  luggage,  and  sim-  ; 
ilar  items  (also  31  per  cent).  Appar¬ 
ently  the  reporting  store  heads  see  no 
easing  of  the  many  problems  involved  y 
in  offering  these  services.  One  can 
lose  customers  as  well  as  money  when  ^ 
the  service  doesn’t  run  smoothly! 

Among  the  relatively  new  services, 

27  per  cent  of  the  store  heads  see  good 
possibilities  in  theater,  travel,  and 
similar  reservations.  Checked  by  25 
per  cent  each  were  paid  instruction  ■  ( 
(as  in  typing,  sewing,  cooking),  home 
renovation,  clothing  care  (dry  clean¬ 
ing,  fur  storage,  etc. ) .  Personal  bank-  _ 
ing,  such  as  check  cashing  and  biD  | 
paying,  looked  good  to  22  per  cent;  i 
brokerage  (appraisal  and  resale  of 
jewelry,  antiques,  etc.)  to  only  seven  [ 
per  cent. 

The  paid  service  picture,  apparent-  I 
ly,  is  not  scheduled  for  great  change. ).] 
\  few  of  the  store  heads  point  out  that  > 
services  are  expensive;  that  few  of  j 
them  can  create  income,  but  many  of  ' 
them  can  create  traffic  and  good  will.  | ; 
They  hold  this  view,  even  though  ^ 
economists  may  predict  that  people 
will  buy  more  services  and  less  mer- 1 
chandise  proportionately,  than  in  the ) 
past.  A  British  store  may  sell  funeral) 
services,  and  a  Japanese  department ) 
store  may  sell  weddings;  but  the  k 
American  department  store,  taking  its  I 
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mark  down 
the  cost  of 
retail  accounting 


WITH  THE  NEW  IBM  1401  TAPE  SYSTEM 


and  contract  accounts  where  each  contract  retains  its 
identity  in  spite  of  "add-on's.”  The  1401  is  equally  effi¬ 
cient  with  floor,  tally  or  office  audit  systems. 

Changing  over  from  your  present  methods  is  a  lot  easier 
than  you  think.  Balanced  Data  Processing  sees  to  that. 
This  IBM  concept  means,  first,  machines  precisely  matched 
to  your  operation.  It  means  your  personnel  are  instructed 
in  how  to  run  them.  And  an  IBM  customer  engineer  sees  to 
it  they  keep  running  smoothly.  Like  all  IBM  Data  Processing 
Systems,  the  1401  may  be  purchased  or  leased. 


The  low-cost  1401  brings  automatic  control  to  every  area 
of  retail  accounting.  It  speeds  the  handling  of  your  accounts 
receivable  . . .  assures  you  a  balance  to  audit . . .  gives  you 
tighter,  better  merchandise  management.  You  improve  your 
control  and  accounting  with  respect  to  disbursements,  too. 
In  accounts  receivable,  for  instance,  the  1401  can  process 
your  daily  volume  of  intermixed  items— sales  checks,  rates, 
payments,  adjustments,  new  account  forms,  etc.— updating 
all  customer  records  at  magnetic  tape  speed.  And  these 
records  can  be  any  combination  of  3-day,  revolving  credit. 


BALANCED  DATA  PROCESSING 


Novenilier,  1960 


of  them,  passed  from  the  scene  and 
left  their  stores  in  the  hands  of  com¬ 
plete  strangers.  Yet  so  strong  is  the 
imprint  they  have  left  on  the  minds 
of  customers,  communities,  and  retail¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  unthinkable  for  a  d^ 
partment  store  to  give  up  its  role  as 
citizen  of  the  community,  or  as  an 
understanding  server  of  the  customers. 

Customers  have  changed  and  may 
go  on  changing.  Today,  one  cannot 
draw  a  blueprint  of  the  department 
store  customer;  she  is  different  in  the 
branch  from  the  patron  of  the  down¬ 
town  store;  she  is  from  many  income 
and  social  levels;  she  is  likely  to  be 
drawn  from  any  of  a  number  of  stages 
or  ways  of  life.  Department  stores 
have  changed  and  undoubtedly  wiH 
go  on  changing  their  eissortments  and 
services  to  match  the  ever  broadeniii| 
variety  of  needs  their  customers  repre* 
sent.  But  one  thing  seems  immutable: 
that  however  much  the  department 
store  may  change  to  adapt  to  its 
changing  customer,  it  will  always  re¬ 
main  something  more  than  just  a  store. 


tions,  but  also  through  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  its  people  in  appropriate  efforts. 

“With  groups  and  chains  putting 
less  emphasis  on  this,”  says  one  store 
head,  “this  is  where  the  so-called  inde¬ 
pendent  will  excel — or  should.”  By 
being  something  more  than  just  a 
store,  many  of  the  top  management 
spokesmen  believe  the  department 
store  and  departmentized  specialty 
store  has  its  built-in  answer  to  the  dis¬ 
count  competition  of  today  and  what¬ 
ever  form  of  competition  may  turn 
up  tomorrow.  “This  is  one  thing,” 
says  a  California  merchant,  “that  we 
have  to  sell  over  and  above  other 
types  of  distribution.”  And  a  Florida 
merchant  adds:  “There  will  always  be 
a  place  in  every  city  for  a  department 
store  whose  image  was  built  on  friend¬ 
liness  and  personal  service,  such  as 
Marshall  Field’s,  John  Wanamaker, 
Woody’s  of  Washington,  Ivey’s  of 
Charlotte,  etc.” 

With  this,  one  can  only  agree.  The 
individuals  who  shaped  the  pattern  of 
department  store  operation  have,  many 


cues  from  its  customers,  is  apparently 
not  changing  its  paid  services  roster 
very  much. 


Community  Citizonship.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  today  very  few  department 
stores  are  still  family-owned,  and  that 
so  many  of  them  are  owned  by  a 
corporation  headquartered  in  another 
city,  the  survey  included  a  question 
on  the  department  store  as  a  citizen 
of  its  community.  The  answer  was 
overwhelmingly  against  any  let-down 
on  this  front;  stores  will  continue  to 
do  as  much  or  more  than  in  the  past 
to  make  themselves  something  more 
than  just  a  place  to  shop. 

A  few  of  the  reporting  store  heads 
feel  there  may  be  somewhat  less  of 
this  than  before,  because  of  the  more 
frequent  moves  of  employees,  custom¬ 
ers,  and  even  top  management  from 
one  area  to  another.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  attitude  is  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  must  continue  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  community, 
not  just  through  financial  contribu¬ 


gress 

even 


^YARDSTICKS  TO  MEASURE  THE  CHANGES 


Aged:  Persons  over  age  65  constituted  one  in  every  25  of 
the  population  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  currently,  one  in 
every  11;  by  1975,  expected  to  be  9.7  per  cent  of  the 
population,  or  one  in  every  ten. 

Older  people,  according  to  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
constitute  a  market  growing  faster  than  the  total  consumer 
market  of  the  1 960s.  They  spend  an  average  share  of  their 
income  on  clothing  and  home  operation;  less  for  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  recreation,  autos. 


AS  America  changes,  so  changes  the  department  store 
customer,  and  so  changes  the  store  that  serves  her. 
Assembled  here  are  indications  of  some  of  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  —  and  a  few  projections  of 
what  the  next  decade  or  so  may  bring.  Unless  otherwise 
noted,  the  source  is  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


exhi 

actic 


Total  Population:  In  1910,  the  total  was  92.4  million; 
currently  about  180  million;  by  1975,  an  estimated  226 
million  is  projected. 


miS( 

becj 


Households:  In  1910,  20.2  million;  in  1959,  51.3  million; 
expected  in  1970,  over  61  million.  (Forecast  from  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division's  Population  Study.) 

Average  number  of  persons  in  1910,  4.45  per  household; 
in  1959,  3.36  per  household.  Expect  the  figure  to  continue 
dropping,  as  more  unattached  individuals  and  couples  with 
no  more  children  at  home  maintain  small  households. 


Teens:  In  1900,  youngsters  between  15  and  19  years  of 
age  constituted  9.9  per  cent  of  the  population;  in  1955, 
6.8  per  cent.  By  1975,  there  will  be  an  estimated  20.6 
million,  or  9.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  —  a  ratio 
close  to  the  turn-of-century  figure. 


Labor  Force:  In  1900,  27.6  million;  in  1955,  68.9  million; 
by  1975,  an  estimated  94.8  million  (32.4  million  women). 


Family  Income:  Median  family  income,  1947,  $3,031; 
1959,  $5,417.  By  1970,  according  to  Fortune  Magazine, 
there  may  be  25  million  family  units  with  $7,500  a  year 
or  better  each.  (In  1959,  about  12  million  had  that  much 
income.) 


School  Children:  Enrollment  in  schools,  children  ages  5 
to  17  inclusive,  in  1910,  24.2  million,  or  one-quarter  of  the 
total  population.  Currently,  40.7  million,  or  22  per  cent  of 
total  population.  By  1975,  this  age  group  may  reach  65 
million  (not  all  of  whom  will  be  enrolled  in  school)  or  near¬ 
ly  29  per  cent  of  the  population. 


Consumer  Prices:  In  1913,  the  level  was  42.3  on  the  index; 
currently,  about  126.  (Source;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.) 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


The  87th  Clongress  will  convene  in  January  with  new 
faces  in  the  White  House,  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  \Vill  there  be  a  marked  change  in  the  course  of 
events?  Possibly,  depending  upon  what  happens  on  election 
day,  still  weeks  away  as  this  is  being  written,  and  upon  the 
exhibited  concern  of  businessmen  that  is  translated  into 
action  by  conversations  with  those  who  will  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  January  to  sjieak  for  them. 

The  Important  Wage-Hour  Issue.  There  will  be  another 
drive  to  bring  retailers  under  federal  control  with  regard 
to  the  hours  and  wages  of  their  employees.  Of  this  we  can 
be  sure.  Most  members  of  Congress  still  labor  under  the 
misapprehension  that  retailers  primarily  are  in  this  fight 
because  of  the  wage-rate  issue.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
pressure  of  federal  control  in  this  area  would  do  damage 
in  many  other  areas.  First,  any  effort  to  bring  retailing 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  on  the  basis  of  a  dollar 
volume  cut-off  would  drive  a  wedge  through  the  business 
section  of  every  community  in  the  country.  To  say  that  a 
small  store  per  se  is  one  that  does  $909,999  sales  volume  a 
year  makes  no  sense.  But  to  say  that  a  store  that  does  an 
annual  sales  volume  of  $1  million  is  a  large  store  shows 
clearly  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  retailing  by  those  who  make 
these  proposals. 

The  impact  of  federal  controls  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  store.  Retail  establishments  would  be  hesitant  in  hiring 
untrained  young  people  if  this  Act  is  extended.  Part-time 
employees  would  suffer  as  well  as  those  who  are  paid  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  a  commission  basis. 

To  say  that  retailing  throughout  the  50  states  presents  a 
single  image  or  picture  indicates  again  that  those  who  pro- 
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I>ose  that  retailing  and  the  service  trades  should  be  brought 
under  the  Fair  I.abor  Standards  Act  lack  the  facts  they 
should  have,  or  are  simply  advcKates  of  a  strong  central 
government  regardless  of  the  consequences.  To  advocate 
extended  coverage  of  the  wage-hour  act  indicates  that  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  throughout  the  nation  are  uniform;  that 
the  sales  volume  of  department  stores,  sp>ecialty  stores,  drug 
stores,  hardware  stores,  and  the  hundreds  of  other  types  of 
retail  outlets  strike  some  kind  of  a  pattern  no  matter  where 
they  are  located.  Then,  too,  those  who  make  these  pro¬ 
posals  must  believe  that  there  is  a  common  pattern  among 
»  '"^il  employees— that  is,  the  people  who  .sell  highly  styled 
II  chandise  are  about  the  same  as  those  who  are  employed 
in  variety  stores,  hardware  stores,  restaurants,  drycleaning 
establishments,  bakeries,  and  laundries. 

.\11  this  might  sound  a  little  on  the  fantastic  side.  Well, 
it  is.  But,  the  above  either  represents  the  thinking  of  the 
several  hundred  who  voted  for  extension  of  the  Fair  L:ibor 
.Standards  Act  this  year  when  it  was  before  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  or  they  do  not  have  the  facts. 

Act  Now.  We  believe  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  Too  few' 
retailers  have  taken  the  time  to  discuss  the  wage-hour  issue 
w’ith  their  congressmen.  If  this  situation  continues  through¬ 
out  the  next  few  weeks  until  Congress  convenes  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  January,  the  chances  of  preserving  the  retail  ex¬ 
emption  will  not  be  bright,  to  say  the  least. 

Why  not  get  together  with  your  colleagues  and  arrange 
to  talk  to  your  .Senators  and  Representatives.  Don’t  pro¬ 
crastinate.  This  important  job  must  lie  done  before 
Christmas. 

What  Do  the  Figures  Show?  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  its  midyear  review  of  the  federal  budget  brought  out 
some  interesting  and  revealing  facts. 

Federal  spending  will  total  .$80.4  billion,  an  increase  of 
$600  million  over  the  January  estimate.  Spending  totaled 
$77.2  billion  in  1960. 

Government  income  will  total  $81.5  billion,  $2.5  billion 
less  than  anticipated  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Receipts  in 
I960  were  $78.4  billion. 

Will  there  be  a  surplus?  Yes,  but  less  than  anticipated. 
In  January  the  projected  figures  indicated  a  surplus  of  $4.2 
billion.  Now  it  looks  like  $1.1  billion,  just  about  the  figure 
for  the  previous  year. 


THE  27  YEARS  OF  NRMA 


JT  wasn’t  many  years  ago  that  Mrs 

Average  Customer  was  a  cash-on- 
the-harrel-head  buyer.  Credit  facili¬ 
ties  were  limited  to  30-day  charge  ac¬ 
counts  that  were  looked  upon  by  retail¬ 
ers  as  a  privilege  to  be  granted  to  the 
select  few  or  gilt-edge  families,  and  as 
a  necessary  expense  factor  in  their 
businesses.  In  those  days,  there  was 
no  need  for  the  Association  to  provide 
for  the  membership  any  services  or 
information  facilities  about  credit. 

In  the  early  1930s,  as  a  result  of  the 
depression,  charge  account  customers 
asked  for  and  received  the  privilege 
of  extending  payment  over  a  three- 
month  period  with  one-third  payable 
each  month.  This  was  the  break¬ 
through  that  led  to  new  concepts  of 
credit  granting,  new  credit  plans  and, 
eventually,  the  widespread  consumer 
credit  spending  of  1960,  when  60  per 
cent  of  total  department  store  sales 
are  made  on  credit  and  receivables 
represent  the  largest  asset  of  the  store. 

Retailers  abandoned  the  view  that 
the  basis  for  sound  credit  was  the 
security  of  merchandise  sold.  Integrity 
became  the  hallmark  of  a  good  credit 
risk.  Credit  was  no  longer  a  privilege 
to  be  granted,  instead  it  was  merchan¬ 
dised  as  was  any  other  commodity  and 
customers  were  urged  to  spend  their 
credit  with  the  store.  With  this,  came 
increased  consumer  demand  for  credit, 
particularly  among  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  middle  income  group. 

Retailers,  therefore,  developed  cred¬ 
it  plans  to  fit  consumer  needs.  These 
included  the  coupon  or  scrip  plan, 
rigid  limit  revolving  credit,  flexible 
credit  and  finally  the  all-purpose  or 
option  plan  account. 

New  uses  of  credit,  however,  cre¬ 
ated  new  problems  for  stores  on  oper¬ 
ating  their  credit  departments,  on  de¬ 
veloping  sales  promotions  for  credit, 
on  the  functions  of  the  credit  manager. 


David  Bollman 

Chairman, 

Credit  Management  Divitian 
and  Credit  Manager, 

Joseph  Horne  Co. 


etc.  Retailers  naturally  turned  to  their 
national  association  for  guidance.  At 
the  request  of  Association  members, 
the  NRDfrA  board  of  directors  estab¬ 
lished  the  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion  in  March,  1934. 

The  By-Laws  state  the  purpose  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division:  “To 
provide  a  clearing  house  for  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty,  stores  where  prob¬ 
lems  in  retail  credit  granting  may  be 
presented  and  discussed,  to  collect 
data  through  which  the  functions  of 
retail  credit  granting  may  be  placed 
on  a  more  scientific  basis;  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  such  other  purposes  as  may 
hereafter  be  provided  for  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division.” 

The  board  of  directors  is  made  up 
of  credit  executives  representing  mem¬ 
ber  stores.  It  evaluates  each  year’s 
work  program  carefully  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  to  members  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  current  problems  and  in  the 
development  of  new  credit  concepts 
and  techniques  to  help  stores  do  a 
more  effective  job  and  serve  customers 
better. 

CMD  activities  may  be  classified 
into  several  broad  areas. 

CONFERENCES  AND  CLINICS.  Among 
the  highlights  of  each  year’s  activities 
is  the  Division’s  Annual  Conference. 
During  this  important  meeting,  retail 
credit  executives  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  frequently  from 


I 

other  countries  of  the  free  world,  gather 
to  discuss  their  problems  and  exchange 
ideas  on  the  newest  methods  of  opera-  > 
tions.  One  of  the  important  educa-  i 
tional  aspects  of  each  conference  is  an 
exhibit  of  the  latest  equipment  and  f 
services  available. 


CONSULTING  SERVICES.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  members  are  our  consult-  j 
ing  services  on  all  phases  of  credit, ; 
accounts  receivables  and  collections.  ; 
Members  constantly  use  these  facilities  i 
either  by  mail  or  personal  visits  to  i , 
solve  their  work-a-day  problems  or  to 
seek  the  answers  to  pressing  problems.  | 
A  vast  accumulation  of  material  on  f 
every  aspect  of  credit  is  available  on  ! 
request,  on  a  loan  basis. 

i 

RESEARCH  &  STATISTICS.  CMD  was  f 


the  first  retail  group  to  study  scien¬ 
tifically  and  report  data  on  productiv¬ 
ity.  Comparative  productivity  data  has 
been  published  in  each  volume  of  the 
Credh  Management  Year  Book  for  the 
past  17  years.  During  this  period. 
CMD  also  pioneered  in  the  develop 
ment  of  operating  cost  statistics,  in¬ 
cluding  bad  debt  loss  information.  To¬ 
day  these  reports  are  recognized  as  the 
most  authoritative  and  comprehensive 
available.  These  new  yardsticks  have 
provided  retailers  with  essential  tools 
for  measuring  operating  efficiency. 

The  pioneering  research  activities  of 
CMD  have  spearheaded  the  develop 
ment  of  cycle  billing,  revolving  credit 
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and  the  option  or  all-purpose  account. 

One  of  the  most  important  research 
projects  now  under  way  is  a  complete¬ 
ly  new  measure  for  collection  effici¬ 
ency.  This  new  technique  will  be  based 
upon  a  delinquency  ratio  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  payments  missed  rather  than  the 
dollar  collection  ratio.  The  effect  will 
be  to  place  all  factors  on  a  truly  com¬ 
parative  basis  and  to  eliminate  distor¬ 
tions  that  are  created  by  variations  in 
terms  or  maximum  maturities. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES.  The  Credit 
Division  has  played  an  important  role 
in  its  legislative  activities  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  retailers  at  the  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  levels. 

Its  penetrating  handbook,  “Facts 
You  Should  Know  About  Revolving 
Credit.  Instalment  Credit  and  Credit 
l.egislation,”  is  a  major  contribution 
in  assisting  retailers  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  credit  legislation  at  the 
state  levels,  while  recent  testimony  be¬ 
fore  a  U.  S.  Senate  subcommittee  and 
the  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Full  Disclosure  Bill  did  much 
to  hold  off  legislation  which  would 
have  been  detrimental  to  retailing. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES.  Important 
to  the  activities  of  the  Division  are 
its  standing  committees,  each  devoted 
to  the  comprehensive  study  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  credit.  Each  commit¬ 
tee  is  responsible  for  the  completion  of 
its  own  work  program  and  the  compi¬ 


lation  of  reports  for  dissemination  of 
Association  members.  There  is  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  each  of  these  subjects:  Au¬ 
thorization  and  Pre-Billing,  Billing  and 
Electronics,  Collection  Methods,  Cred¬ 
it  Education,  Productivity  and  Opera¬ 
tions,  Credit  Sales  Promotion,  Credit 
Reporting,  Instalment  Selling,  Legisla¬ 
tion,  Management  Practices,  Smaller 
Stores  Credit  Problems,  Publications 
and  New  Developments  and  Trends. 

PUBLICATIONS.  High  on  the  list  of 
priorities  among  CMD  activities  is  the 
compilation  and  distribution  of  pub¬ 
lications  specifically  designed  for 
NRMA  members. 

The  Credit  Management  Year  Book, 
published  annually  for  the  past  27 
years,  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
most  outstanding  publication  of  its 
kind.  It  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
speeches  and  proceedings  of  the  Di¬ 
vision’s  annual  midyear  convention. 

Credit  Currents,  a  monthly  digest 
magazine,  also  published  continuously 
for  the  past  27  years,  provides  credit 
executives  with  up-to-the-minute  infor¬ 
mation  and  news  of  special  interest. 

Special  publications  are  issued  from 
time  to  time.  Recently,  for  instance, 
the  Division  issued  a  series  of  four 
handbooks  designed  as  training  aids: 
“A  Guide  for  Credit  Supervisors,”  a 
handbook  on  how  to  motivate,  lead 
and  train  credit  personnel;  “The  Cred¬ 
it  Department  Operating  Manual  Out¬ 
line,”  an  easy  to  use  outline  for  credit 


executives  and  office  managers  for  use 
in  compiling  their  own  detailed  oper¬ 
ating  manual;  “Checking  and  Rating 
the  New  Account,”  an  explanation  on 
how  to  use  credit  bureaus  most  effec¬ 
tively  and  efficiently,  and  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  area;  “Credit  in  the 
Branch  Stores,”  a  guide  for  promoting 
accounts,  planning  for  the  new  office 
and  training  credit  and  sales  personnel. 

CMD’s  educational  activities  have 
included  a  new  35mm  sound  color  film 
called,  “Credit — The  Key  to  Sales.” 
The  film  is  directed  to  the  salesperson, 
showing  the  importance  and  value  of 
credit  selling — to  the  customers  and 
the  store.  The  film  shows  how  to  use 
credit  to  trade  up,  to  make  multiple 
sales,  to  create  impluse  buying  and 
to  serve  customers  better. 

A  manual  on  collection  methods  and 
procedures  is  now  in  process. 

AFFILIATE  MEMBERSHIP.  To  foster 
mutual  understanding  and  interest  be¬ 
tween  stores  and  non-retail  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  By-Laws  of  the  CMD  provide 
for  affiliate  membership.  Such  mem¬ 
bership  is  limited  to  firms,  persons, 
and  corporations  not  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  NRMA,  but  profession¬ 
ally  or  otherwise  specifically  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  activities  as  related 
to  retail  credit  management.  Among 
our  affiliate  members  are  management 
consultants,  service  and  equipment 
firms,  banks  and  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Credit  bureaus,  because  of  their 
close  association  with  the  credit  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  store,  and  in  many  cases 
considered  an  appendage  to  the  credit 
department  itself,  are  among  the  larg¬ 
est  group  of  affiliate  members.  Mem¬ 
bership  helps  bureau  managers  keep 
abreast  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
retail  credit  executives,  the  primary 
users  of  bureau  services. 
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NRMA's  Amkus  Curiae  Brief  on  Sunday-Selling 

NR^^A  has  filed  its  brief  in  the  Sunday-selling  cases  now 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  review.  Read¬ 
ers  will  recall  (Stores,  September,  1960)  that  last  May  tbe 
high  court  agreed  to  review  the  convictions  of  merchants 
who  had  been  found  in  violation  of  the  Sunday-selling  stat¬ 
utes  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  These 
merchants  contend  that  the  laws  are  in  derogation  of  their 
rights  under  the  First  and  Fourteenth  .Amendments,  which 
guarantee  freedom  of  religion. 

In  the  brief,  the  Association  stated  that  its  interest  did 
not  stem  from  any  religious  consideration  but  was  directed 
toward  the  purely  economic  and  social  aspects  of  Sunday- 
selling.  “We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  impact  which  Sunday 
business  operations  have  upon  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  employees,’’  the  brief  stated,  "most  of  whom  are  women 
and  many  of  whom  are  married,  and  we  are  much  concerned 
about  the  effect  which  seven-day-a-week  operations  will 
have  upon  the  economic  position  of  the  retail  industry.” 
•After  citing  statistics  indicating  the  modest  profit  margins 
of  the  retail  industry,  the  brief  said;  “It  is  believed  ihat 
if  legal  sanction  is  given  to  Sunday  operations  of  retail  stores 
the  result  will  be  to  increase  overhead  expenses  of  the  retail 
industry  generally,  with  no  increase  in  total  weekly  sales, 
and  a  consequent  further  reduction  of  profit  margins.”  The 
problem  of  personnel  recruitment  will  also  be  further  im¬ 
paired,  it  was  contended,  for  “if  the  retail  industry  is  to 
continue  to  serve  the  people  of  an  expanding  society,  it 
must  be  abe  to  attract  able  young  people  without  the 
added  burden  of  the  socially  distasteful  seven-day-a-week 
operation.”  The  brief  concluded:  “To  permit  Sunday  oper¬ 
ations  would  effectively  uproot  this  day  as  the  one  day  of 
the  week  which  has  traditionally  been  recognized  and  pre¬ 
served  as  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation.  .  . 

Intensity  of  Competition  and  Price  Differentials 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  outlaws  price  discrimination 
by  a  seller  as  between  purchasers  of  the  same  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  where  the  effect  may  be  to  “substantially  lessen 
competition.” 

In  a  recent  case  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
involving  the  price  discrimination  issue,  the  seller,  a  toy 
importer,  gave  a  three  per  cent  cash  discount  off  wholesale 
price  to  a  purchaser  who  acted  as  a  buying  corporation  for 
a  group  of  wholesalers.  All  other  wholesale  purchasers  were 
given  a  tw’o  per  cent  cash  discount.  Testimony  was  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  FTC  hearing  indicating  that  two  purchasers 
of  the  seller  operated  at  net  profit  margins  ranging  from 
two  per  cent  to  five  per  cent.  On  these  facts,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  dismissed  the  complaint,  finding  that  the  requisite 


effect  on  competition  had  tiot  been  demonstrated.  Said  the  ^ 
opinion:  “The  importance  of  an  allowance  for  cash  to  a  / 
pitrchaser  and  the  purchaser’s  net  profit  margin  are  signifi-  i 
cant  factors  in  determining  the  probable  effect  on  competi-  | 
tion  and  possible  injury  to  that  purchaser  as  a  result  of  a  j  i 
price  discrimination.”  But  then  the  FTC  went  on  to  cite 
other  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  evaluating  < 
the  competitive  effect  of  price  discrimination:  (1)  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  competition  in  the  resale  of  the  product  by  the  f 
purchaser,  (2)  the  percentage  of  markup  on  resale,  and  (S)  1 
the  percentage  and/or  dollar  volume  of  rebates  allowed  by  u 
the  seller.  This  sensible  decision  reinforces  a  well-estab-  i 
lished  principle  in  Robinson-Patman  cases,  namely,  that  | 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  outlaw  price  differentials  perse,  i 
unjustified  though  they  may  be  in  certain  circumstances.  I 

FTC  Authority  Over  Local  Retailers  Tested  ^ 

Does  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  jurisdiction  extend  ) 
to  false  advertising  carried  in  a  newspaper  having  interstate 
circulation  where  the  advertiser  is  a  retailer  who  does  not 
engage  in  interstate  sales?  FTC  attorneys  prosecuting  a  | 
complaint  based  on  these  facts,  contend  that  it  does.  ,At  the 
initial  hearing  of  the  complaint,  the  retailer  did  not  pre-  ?j 
sent  a  defense  on  the  false  advertising  issue  but  immedi-  pi 
ately  challenged  the  Commission’s  authority.  The  hearing  It 
examiner  refused  to  dismiss  the  complaint  on  this  ground  ^ 
and  the  retailer  has  taken  an  appeal  to  the  full  Commission. 

To  sustain  the  Commission’s  jurisdiction,  the  store  stated 
in  its  appeal,  “would  enable  it  to  regulate  virtually  every 
advertisement  in  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States."  ^ 
This  case  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  retailers  as  a  test  i 
of  FTC  powers  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  outlaw  local  “unfair  methods  of  competition.”  i 

Can't  Deduct  Urban  Renewal  Assessments— IRS  | 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  special  H 
assessments  levied  against  downtown  properties  to  finance  | 
urban  redevelopment  are  not  deductible  for  federal  income 
tax  purposes.  The  ruling  considered  a  city  ordinance  pro-  j 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  parking  lot  improvement 
districts.  Assessments  were  levied  against  retailers  and  other  j 
commercial  properties  based  on  an  “assessable  benefit”  in  i 
which  the  owner  is  credited  with  the  number  of  parking  i 
places  provided  against  the  pro-rata  number  of  spaces  actu-  ^ 
ally  required  under  the  ordinance.  These  assessments,  ac-  | 
cording  to  IRS,  are  a  type  of  tax  which  “tends  to  increase  | 
the  value  of  the  owner’s  property”  and  thus  cannot  be  j 
deducted  under  Section  164  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  | 
This  ruling  reverses  a  private  ruling  issued  to  a  taxpayer,  I 
in  May  1958,  allowing  a  tax  deduction  based  on  substan-  I 
tially  similar  facts.  ■ 
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50  YEARS  IN  THE 
INFANTS’  AND 
CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENTS 


1911 

(From  the  Ladies'  World,  October  1911) 


1960 

(Photo  of  a  Socony  outfit,  courtesy  of  S. 
Augenstein  &  Company) 


JpiPrY  years  ago  it  was  the  rare  store  that  had  a 
separate  department  for  children’s  wear,  although 
most  of  them  had  infants’  departments.  Today  apparel 
and  accessories  for  infants  through  preteens  are  sold 
in  highly  specialized  groups  of  departments,  called  by 
names  like  Children’s  World  or  Youth  Center,  where 
each  age  is  completely  outfitted  from  head  to  toe, 
underneath  and  outside,  in  one  location  in  the  store. 

How  this  dramatic  change  occurred,  and  what  mer¬ 
chandise  and  markets  stimulated  and  encouraged  it,  is 
the  story  that  follows.  It  is  a  story  of  growth  and 
growing  pains  akin  to  that  of  the  customers  it’s  con¬ 
cerned  with.  Every  aspect  of  making  and  distributing 
apparel  for  America’s  youngsters  has  been  changing 
so  much  and  so  quickly — and  at  this  moment  continues 
to  change  so  much  and  so  quickly — that  the  industry 


resembles  an  awkward  teenager:  it  is  full  grown  in 
some  respects  but  has  parts  that  are  underdeveloped, 
some  of  them  performing  clumsily  and,  at  times,  in¬ 
adequately. 

To  gather  the  facts  and  experiences  that  make  up 
the  story.  Stores  researched  the  annals  of  NRMA 
member  stores,  manufacturers,  advertising  agencies, 
libraries  and  schools.  Interviews,  personally  and  by 
mail,  were  held  with  merchandise  managers  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  specialty  shop  owners,  manufacturers  in 
and  related  to  the  production  of  all  sorts  of  infants’ 
and  children’s  apparel;  buying  offices,  fashion  experts 
on  magazines  and  in  schools,  advertising  and  public 
relations  specialists.  For  all  the  time,  effort  and  valu¬ 
able  contributions  of  these  people,  the  editors  express 
their  thanks  and  appreciation. 
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FROM  NO  PLACE  SPECIAL  . 


INFANTS*  AND 

CHILDREN'S 

DEPlARTMENTS 


CTORES  had  infants’  departments  in 
1911  but  petticoats  and  panties  for 
little  girls  were  sold  in  the  women’s 
underwear  department,  skirts  for  little 
girls  were  in  the  skirt  department  and 
so  on  with  blouses,  dresses,  hats. 
Items  for  little  boys  were  similarly 
scattered  in  the  store. 

Here  and  there  a  store  established 
a  children’s  department  before  World 
War  I,  but  not  until  after  that  war  did 
the  practice  begin  to  spread.  In  the 
departments  of  the  20s  and  30s,  how¬ 
ever,  merchandise  classifications  and 
size  ranges  were  few,  with  many  items 
for  children,  like  shoes,  underwear  and 
accessories,  sold  in  adult  departments. 

A  1924  Merchandise  Manual  for 
Girls’  and  Juniors’  Ready-to-Wear  by 
Fredonia  Ringo  of  the  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Retail  Training,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  (  one  of  a  series  of  manuals 


for  retail  salespeople  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  and  published  by  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company)  classified  the  department’s 
stock  this  way:  dresses,  coats  ( includ¬ 
ing  raincoats  and  capes  I ,  skirts,  suits, 
middies  and  waists  and  a  few  girl  scout 
garments. 

Garments,  the  manual  said,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  material,  use, 
style,  color,  size  or  price.  Two  lines  of  j 
sizes  were  described — regular  6,  8, 10, 
12  and  14  and  big  girl  models  12,  14 
and  16.  The  latter,  it  was  noted,  “are 
made  with  special  fullness  and  are  in 
styles  suitable  for  large  girls  who  are 
still  childish.”  Fabrics  listed  were  cot¬ 
ton,  linen,  wool,  silk  and  rayon. 

Adults  and  Children  Alike.  There  was 
little  about  tbe  merchandise  that  was 
available  for  children  at  this  time  to 
suggest  that  stores  sell  it  more  exten- 
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the.  sively  than  they  did.  From  1911  on 
aw  ^  into  the  20s,  most  children’s  wear  was 
It’s  I  made  by  companies  that  also  made 
jA  [  clothing  for  adults.  The  styles  for 
its.  juveniles  were  two  or  three-year-old 
)ut  ;  hand-me-downs  from  adults’  fashions, 

S  with  little  alteration  in  design  to  suit 
ar-  ]:  the  proportions  or  the  activities  of 
se.  I  young  people. 

of  f.  The  practice  of  miniaturizing  adult 
10,  I  styles  even  prevailed  in  infants’  wear, 
14  I  although  companies  did  specialize  in 
UT  r  this  merchandise.  Dresses  for  infants, 
in  ■  to  take  one  example,  were  ankle  length 
ire  j  and  narrow — rather  a  strait  jacket  for 
ot-  :  a  kicking,  squirming  baby. 

I  Clothing  for  Children.  In  the  jazz  age 
ras  i  of  the  20s,  sociological  changes  began 
^as  f  to  influence  concepts  regarding  the  de- 
to  \\  sign  and  function  of  children’s  cloth- 
sn-  i'j  ing.  Women,  with  new  freedom  and 


opportunities  for  broader  education, 
acquired  interest  and  knowledge  about 
how  to  raise  not  only  physically  healthy 
but  also  emotionally  sound  youngsters, 
concerns  which  extended  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  comfortable  clothing  on  per¬ 
sonality  development. 

The  juvenile  population  was  increas¬ 
ing,  too,  and  seeing  new  opportunity 
for  volume  and  profit  in  clothing  for 
the  younger  generations,  new  compan¬ 
ies  entered  the  field,  and  more  of  them, 
new  and  old,  devoted  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  these  items. 

As  these  trends  gained  momentum 
in  the  30s.  manufacturers  fortunately 
had  the  aid  of  technological  advances 
and  new  man-made  textiles  to  produce 
the  varied  apparel  mothers  demanded 
for  their  offspring.  Self-help  garments 
with  drop  seats,  snaps  and  zippers 
emerged  among  the  new  items. 


The  Child  Customer.  The  biggest,  fast¬ 
est  and  most  exciting  changes  in  the 
youth  of  America,  the  consumer  mar¬ 
kets  they  comprise  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  made  for  them  have  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

More  travel,  more  money,  more  leis¬ 
ure,  more  education,  automobiles,  sub¬ 
urban  living,  and  sputniks  and  rockets, 
have  transformed  all  of  life,  but  most 
dramatically  the  role  of  children. 

One  single  change  takes  the  spot¬ 
light  in  this  50-year  story:  the  strong 
influence  of  children  on  purchasing. 
The  disciplined  children  of  1911, 
whose  store-bought  clothing  ( if  they 
did  not  wear  home-mades)  was  fitted 
at  home  to  parental  tastes  and  stand¬ 
ards,  are  now  opinionated  customers 
who  are  in  the  store  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Preconditioned  by  a  constant 
barrage  of  advertising  on  TV,  radio. 


I 
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Adults  and  Children  Together 

Th«  advartiMmcnt  by  Gimbal  Brothars  (far  laft)  appaarad  in 
Vogua,  Novambar  1915,  whan  storat  did  not  saparata  mar- 
chondiia  for  littia  girit  from  big  girli  or  girit  from  woman. 
Siza  rongai,  which  wara  faw,  wara  maaturad  by  yaori.  So 
tha  od  ihowi  a  young  girl'i  dancing  dross,  in  sizos  8  to  14 
yoars;  a  junior  girl's  dancing  frock,  sizos  13  to  17  yaars; 
o  young  woman's  dancing  frock,  sizos  14,  16  and  18  yoars; 
and  two  gowns,  ono  for  dinnar  and  ona  for  ovaning 
woar,  for  which  no  sizos  ara  givon.  Tha  taffota  avoning 
gown,  lowor  laft  cornar  of  tha  ad,  was  dascribad  as  "A 
quaint  basqua  modal  in  cial  bluo,  lavondar,  roso,  black  or 
maiza  taffota;  laco  and  ribbon  bow-knot  ornomonts." 
(Tha  ad  courtasy  af  Traphagon  School  of  Fashion  Library.) 

Tha  back-to-school  ad  by  Carson  Pirio  Scott  &  Co.,  about 
1917,  promotod  prico  to  draw  custamars  and  instructad  thorn 
about  tha  various  locations  whoro  tha  marchandiso  could  bo 
found— frocks  on  tha  fourth  floor,  hats  an  tha  fifth,  hosiary 
on  tha  first  floor.  (Tha  ad  caurtosy  af  Earnshaw's.) 


')■ 


Children  Separated  on  One  Floor 

Bonwit  Tailor,  Now  Yark,  rocontly  opanod  a  now  ninth 
floor  for  infants  and  childran.  Announcing  tha  "now  baby" 
in  a  Now  York  Timas  advortisomont,  tha  storo  informod  cus- 
tomars:  "Haro,  you'll  find  tha  following  wondarful  dapart- 
mants,  oach  davotod  to  its  own,  oach  with  its  own  drossing 
rooms  and  paraphornalia.  And  what  nico  sibling  rivalry. 
Each  biggor  than  ovar,  growing,  distinctly  its  own  porson- 
ality;  all  complataly,  fashionably,  Bonwit's."  Than  it  listod 
and  dascribad  tha  dopartmants  for  infants,  B-Toddlors,  Girls, 
Bonwitaans  and  Young  Juniors. 
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1910 

Butter  Brown,  the  boy  from  a  comic  strip,  with 
hit  dog  Tigo,  wot  a  modol  of  dross  for  small 
boys.  Ho  wore  a  boltod  tunic,  short  knickors  and 
tho  famous  collar  which  hat  boon  adopted  in 
women's  fashions  with  lasting  popularity. 


1915 

Soft  dressmaking  and  big  tioovot  gathered  to 
a  wide  band  at  forearm  reflected  in  childish 
form  women's  fashions  of  the  period. 


in  magazines,  including  those  pub¬ 
lished  for  juveniles,  and  by  free  and 
frequent  association  with  adults,  and 
trained  to  speak  their  minds,  these 
children  know  what  they  want,  and  ask 
for  it  without  inhibition. 

And  usually  they  get  what  they  ask 
for,  because  modern  parents  are  a  dif¬ 
ferent  breed  from  50  years  ago.  They 
have  more  money  and  spend  it  more 
freely.  Many  of  them  are  too  young 
to  have  sharp  recollections  of  depres¬ 
sion  or  hard  times.  Besides,  being 
young  themselves,  they  are  sensitive 
to  youthful  enthusiasms.  Add  to  this 
the  presence  of  fathers  on  so  many 
shopping  trips  and  all  the  purse  strings 
get  loosed. 

Fashion  is  the  clarion  call  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  resounds  throughout  the  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  apparel  field  to¬ 
day.  From  season  to  season,  clothing 
for  children  of  all  ages  is  created  with 
a  fashion  theme,  a  dominant  color  or  a 
silhouette  that  in  the  same  season  is 
introduced  for  adults.  Sometimes  it’s 
the  young  markets  that  set  the  pace  for 
their  elders,  as  with  the  styled  up 
t-shirt  with  collars  and  ties  instead  of 
crew  necks  and  in  assorted  colors,  pat¬ 
terns  and  knits,  which  started  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  apparel  and  is  being  worn  by 
everyone. 

Children’s  styles  are  so  significant 
that  the  major  women’s  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  report  them  at  least  twice  a  year. 
They  are  so  significant  that  at  least  one 
professional  fashion  coordination  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  established  for  children’s 
apparel  and  others  are  no  doubt  on  the 
horizon.  A  year  and  a  half  ago.  Beryl 
Tucker  Young  Trends  Inc.  Fashion 
Forecasts  was  established.  It  issues 
seasonal  publications  with  complete 
details  on  forthcoming  styles,  colors, 
fabrics  ( including  swatches ) ,  in  every 
item  of  children’s  clothing  and  acces¬ 
sories.  It  also  publishes  monthly  news 
bulletins  on  fashion  and  fashion  co¬ 
ordination. 

The  Child  Markets.  Bolstering  the  suc¬ 
cessful  marketing  of  fashion  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  influential  youth  has  been  the 
rapidly  increasing  size  of  the  child 


markets.  The  annual  birth-rate  he 
gone  up  from  2,800,000  for  the  yee 
1945  to  an  estimated  over  five  milliai 
in  the  60s  to  create  sizable  markets  of 
the  various  age  groups  within  the  tm 
total  of  children. 

Size  alone  could  be  sound  reason 
for  giving  each  age  group  specialised 
marketing  and  merchandising  atten¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  psychological  teach¬ 
ings  about  the  changing  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  age  to  age  have  encouraged  t 
the  creation  of  more  special  goods  and 
services  for  each  level. 

Manufacturing  and  Marketing.  In 

ating  merchandise  for  the  new  child 
markets,  manufacturers  are  specialis¬ 
ing  more,  either  in  certain  merchandise 
or  in  size  ranges.  They  are  staffing  d^ 
signers  who  create  new  styles  that  art 
attractive,  appropriate  for  children  and 
children’s  activities,  and  engineered 
for  the  special  physical  proportions  of 
youths.  With  each  new  change  there 
seems  to  be  a  new  product.  For  in¬ 
stance,  now  that  it  is  considered  health¬ 
ier  not  to  force  children  into  toilet 
training  at  too  young  an  age,  trainer 
pants,  once  made  only  for  infants  up 
to  two  years,  are  available  in  four 
toddler  sizes  and  there’s  a  line  of 
trainer  pants  for  older  incontinent 
children. 

Often  leading  the  parade  of  new 
merchandise  for  children  are  the  crea¬ 
tions  and  developments  of  the  fiber 
and  fabric  producers,  dyers,  and  others 
in  allied  industries.  From  their  plants 
and  research  laboratories  have  come 
fast  color,  wash-and-wear,  stretch  yam. 
fabrics  of  bulk  yam  that  are  light¬ 
weight  and  warm,  disposable  diapers, 
machine  washable  lace — an  array  of 
the  functional  combined  with  the 
fashionable  that  appeals  to  parents 
and  children. 

While  traveling  into  new  merchan¬ 
dise  areas,  manufacturers  of  child 
dren’s  apparel  have  been  moving  geo¬ 
graphically  out  of  the  confines  of  New 
York' City.  New  centers  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  marketing  these  goods  in 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  Dallas  and 
the  est  Coast  are  providing  more 
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rapid  distribution  and  simultaneous 
impact  of  style  changes  throughout  the 
country. 

Dapartmentization.  The  inflow  of 
more  varied  items,  in  more  varied  size 
ranges,  serving  more  varied  purposes 
and  markets,  have  compelled  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  revamp  their  infants’ 
and  children’s  operations.  They  have 
increased  categories,  departments,  and 
buyers  through  continuous  specializa¬ 
tion  paralleling  merchandise  and  mar¬ 
ket  developments. 

An  illustration  of  how  children’s  de¬ 
partments  in  one  store.  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  have  expanded  through  spe¬ 
cialization,  was  described  at  the  1957 
annual  convention  of  the  NRDGA  by 
S.  Joseph  Castaldo,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager. 

He  reported  that  in  1937  the  store 
set  up  separate  departments  for  teen 
merchandise  and  girls’  wear,  giving 
each  its  own  buyer.  In  1948,  toddlers’ 
was  separated  from  children’s  wear 
and  each  given  its  own  buyer.  In  1951, 
a  subteen  department  was  cut  off  from 
the  teen  department  and  located  sepa- 
‘  rateiy  under  an  individual  buyer.  Next 
step  was  to  segregate  2-6  boys  from 
2-6  girls,  with  individual  buyers. 

^  Although  there  has  been  no  over-all 
^  pattern  of  change  nor  have  stores  in¬ 
stituted  changes  within  set  time  per¬ 
iods,  the  trend  today  is  to  have  a  group 
^  of  departments  in  a  central  location, 
each  catering  to  a  specific  age  group 
j  and  providing  for  the  age  group  any 
'  item  from  hat  to  shoes,  from  under- 
wear  to  winter  coat. 

In  1952  enough  stores  had  several 
departments  for  infants’  and  children’s 
I  wear  for  the  Controllers’  Congress  to 
expand  its  reporting  on  them  in  the 
Departmental  Merchandising  and  Op¬ 
erating  Results.  Before  this,  MOR 
results  had  been  given  for  infants’ 
apparel  and  furniture  and  girls’  wear, 
with  boys’  wear  included  in  the  men’s 
and  boys’  departments.  The  report  for 
1952  gave  results  for  the  following  de¬ 
partments  ( for  the  most  part  the  same 
I  departments  are  now  covered ) ;  girls’ 

I  and  infants’  wear;  girls’  and  teenage 


apparel;  infants’  apparel  and  furni¬ 
ture;  girl  scout  department;  girls’  wear; 
teenage  outerwear;  infants’  and  juven¬ 
ile  apparel;  nursery  furniture  and  toys; 
infants’  and  little  girls’  wear;  little 
boys’  wear;  layettes,  infants’  and  tots’ 
wear;  little  girb’  wear. 

Divarsity  of  Practices.  So  diverse  has 
been  the  timing  and  extent  of  stores’ 
reorganizations  that  some  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  break  down  their  infants’ 
and  children’s  operations  into  more 
than  one  department,  according  to  the 
participants  in  the  mail  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Stores  for  this  study. 
Others  have  reached  the  high  point  of 
specialization,  such  as  that  reported 
by  the  store  that  listed  13  departments 
in  its  infants’  and  children’s  division, 
as  follows:  layettes;  infants  to  24 
months;  nursery  furniture  and  toys; 
toddler  boys  3-6X;  toddler  girls  3-6X; 
girls  7-14;  girl  scout;  preteen;  teen; 
boys;  boy  scout;  underwear;  acces¬ 
sories. 

This  store  reported  six  buyers,  as 
follows:  one  for  layettes  and  infants  to 
24  months  and  nursery  furniture  and 
toys;  one  for  toddler  boys  and  toddler 
girls;  one  for  girls  7-14;  one  for  boys; 
one  for  pre teens  and  teens;  one  for  un¬ 
derwear  and  accessories. 

Some  stores  that  had  fewer  depart¬ 
ments  than  this  example  nevertheless 
had  more  buyers. 

In  some  stores,  all  little  boys’  and 
girls’  apparel  is  sold  in  one  department 
compared  to  those  where,  as  well  as 
separate  departments  for  boys  and 
girls,  there  are  separate  departments 
for  the  2-4  and  3-6  sizes  for  each  sex. 

Boys'  Wear  Changes.  The  newest  ad¬ 
dition  to  children’s  divisions  is  a  de¬ 
partment  for  boys  up  to  age  14.  At 
the  1960  annual  convention  of  the 
NRMA,  Albert  Schaefer  of  the  H  &  S 
Pogue  Company  said  his  store  had,  18 
months  previously,  taken  boys’  wear 
up  to  age  14  out  of  the  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  divisional  merchandising 
setup  and  put  it  under  the  aegis  of  the 
children’s  wear  division.  The  new 
arrangement,  Mr.  Schaefer  reported. 


1925 

Loom  tloovoi  and  yards  and  yards  of  gothor- 
•d  Voi  laca  aro  anothar  raflaction  of  odult  fash¬ 
ion  in  childran's  drass  in  aarliar  yaars. 


1932 

Tha  naat  dark  suit  and  Eton  collar  was  clas¬ 
sic  dross  for  tha  young  boy  tilt  tha  1950s. 

Tha  picturas  on  this  and  tha  facing  paga,  court¬ 
esy  of  tha  Traphagan  School  of  Fashion,  ore 
photographs  of  dolls  in  tha  School's  MuMum. 
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along  with  this  approach  have  thea| 
preteen  departments  at  the  entrance  to^ 
youth  centers  with  size  ranges  follow^ 
ing  in  descending  order.  Thus  oI(k^ 
children  don’t  suffer  the  pangs  of' 
being  treated  like  “juveniles”  whil4 
the  little  ones  get  the  thrill  of  shopping 
right  next  to  their  older  sisters. 


the  preteen  section  is  set  up,  again  di¬ 
versity  is  the  pattern.  It  is  located  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  infants’ 
and  children’s  division;  is  on  the  same 
floor  but  a  distance  from  other  infants’ 
and  children’s  wear;  is  on  the  ready- 
to-wear  floor;  is  in  the  junior  depart¬ 
ment;  is  with  a  teen  department. 

According  to  a  manufacturer  who 
specializes  in  preteen  dresses,  the  best 
approach  is  to  have  the  section  on  the 
same  floor  but  to  make  it  unmistak¬ 
ably  separate  from  tbe  departments  for 
younger  children.  Many  stores  that  go 


permitted  effective  combined  advertis¬ 
ing  for  girls  and  boys,  especially  for 
holidays  and  back-to-school  when  fam¬ 
ilies  buy  apparel  for  all  children  on 
the  same  shopping  trips. 


Preteen  Group.  A  new  but  quite  well- 
established  department  is  the  preteen’s. 
Almost  every  store  participating  in 
Stores’  survey  has  a  separate  section 
for  preteens  in  contrast  to  the  situation 
a  few  years  ago  when  stores  were 
roundly  criticized  for  neglecting  to 
segregate  this  age  group.  As  to  where 


Buying  Assignments.  Another  poiii|1 
on  which  store  practices  vary  is  how^„ 
they  specialize  their  buyers.  Assigiw 
ments  can  be  made  by  merchandise' 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


How  Stores  Have  Promoted  Children's  Wear 


Some  store  promotions  of  former  days  ore 
still  effective  soles  builders  for  infants' 
and  children's  departments.  Health  and 
education  on  child  care  have  long  been 
successful  promotion  themes.  At  right 
is  a  Child  Health  Day  poster  of  1927, 
when  this  annual  event  was  in  its  fourth 
year.  According  to  a  report  in  THE  BULLE¬ 
TIN  (now  STORES),  the  sponsoring  associa¬ 
tion,  American  Child  Health  Association, 
offered  a  variety  of  educational  material 
to  stores;  urged  that  window  displays  be 
set  up  featuring  health  ideas  and  recom¬ 
mended  staging  Baby  Week  with  weight 
examination  by  trained  nurses  and  similar 
features. 

Special  events,  such  as  circuses  and 
shows,  have  been  another  magnet  for 
drawing  customers  into  department  stores 
for  apparel  far  juveniles.  In  1933,  Hahne's, 
Newark,  had  a  Playhouse  for  New  Jersey 
children  where  activities  included  produc¬ 
ing  marionette  shows.  The  Playhouse  was 
open  from  3  to  5  daily  and  all  day  Satur¬ 
day— a  helpful  way  of  keeping  junior  busy 
while  Mother  shopped  and  a  beginning  of 
customer  loyalty  among  youngsters  soon 
to  be  customers  in  their  own  right. 

When  modern  mothers  with  more  edu¬ 
cation  sought  "corrt-cf'  apparel  for  their 
offspring,  function,  proper  fit  and  comfort 
became  effective  selling  points.  In  1938, 
Macy's  advertised  "The  widest  choice  of 
correct  underwear  for  young  people  in 
America."  (Ad  courtesy  Trophagen  School 
of  Fashion  Library.) 


1  MAY  DAY  ?] 

C.\lS  CHILD  HEALTH/^/ 
^SX-DAY-  *  INSURE •7^/ 
AMERICAS/^ 


Cant  and  taa  "Rapaaaar  and  "Tlia  tapaau*  lantiraly 
pradiicad  by  tlaythsp  chiMran  I  an  Wadnaiday.  April  12,  al 
a  4  a'clack  and  4;30  a'clack.  C.aryaaa  ii  inntad. 


jj  Have  you  a  budding 
playwright  in  your  home? 


TVs  ebouM  kattw  •knul  Hihne'e  I 
lt’••bn|hl.Mill■»  re««i. built  M^rialls  for 
vilbBeU|»f«rMorivtielte«  Here  bobsoiid  | 
•ftfr  Kb«*l  i*  Ml  ofb^  pUfi  iibrf  ro«isle(»ii 
■•rwaotw  elisw*  They  orifiMir  iV  art 
raetwiu,  wrilo  ibo  Um*  m  veil  as 
MrwMIlra.  TVy  teirs.  to*,  ibr  4ilbru)i  i 
•iMoltbciinsfa.  All  us4«r  ibt  ra^Ur  Jt 
Mm  Molly  Doy  Tbatber.  \  asear  paJwair  at 
siu^atof  Dr  Coorgc  Pierrr  Baker  of  Yale. 
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CINDERELLA'S  CHARMING  SALESWOMAN,  Shirley  Temple,  teen  above  at 
a  child  itar,  began  helping  to  tell  Cinderella  drettet  26  yeart  ago,  when 
Rotenou  Brothert  acquired  the  franchite  to  ute  her  name. 


Today,  Mitt  Temple  it  teen  with  her  own  daughtert,  modeling  a  mother 
and  daughter  ttyle  in  the  Cinderella  collection. 


Pathways  to  Profit 


A  THOUGHTFUL  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  yester- 
day’s  successes  often  points  the  way  to  tomorrow’s 
profits.  Here,  Rosenau  Brothers,  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  girls’  dresses,  make  just  such  an  analysis.  In 
46  years  of  pleasant  association  with  the  country’s  outstand¬ 
ing  stores,  the  firm  has  learned  much  from  its  retail  friends 
about  merchandise  problems  and  what  resources  can  do  to 
minimize  them.  It  is  from  the  stores  themselves  that  they 
have  learned  ways  to  make  their  line  more  profitable  to 
retailers. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  retail  increases  of  the  past 
decade  has  lieen  in  infants’  and  girls’  wear.  Sales  growth 
in  these  departments  over  the  past  10  years  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  than  that  of  the  store  as  a  whole.  Last 
year,  Federal  Reserve  figures  showed  total  department  store 
sales  to  be  17  per  cent  above  the  1947-1949  average.  The 


infants’  department  was  21  per  cent  above;  the  girls’  wear, 
60  per  cent  above. 

Behind  that  growth  is  the  story  of  retail  management’s 
alertness  to  opportunity,  and  its  willingness  to  brighten 
and  enlarge  children’s  departments,  particularly  in  the 
child-rich  suburbs.  Behind  that  growth,  also,  is  the 
promptness  with  which  leading  resources  enlarged  their 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  retail  trade  needs. 

At  Rosenau  Brothers,  facilities  have  increased  by  67 
per  cent  in  less  than  a  decade.  In  the  nine  years  since  they 
opened  their  ultra-modern,  1.55,000-square-foot  plant  in 
Philadelphia,  they  have  had  to  expand  four  times  in 
order  to  give  retailers  the  service  they  need.  Today,  it 
requires  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  feet  in  the  Phila- 
delhpia  plant,  plus  five  outlying  sewing  plants,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  six  million  dres.ses  they  ship  to  stores  each 
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STOCK  ON  HAND;  600,000 

Shown  her*  or*  some  of  th«  600,000  drosios  normally  in 
stock  and,  awaiting  shipmont  at  tho  Philadolphia  plant. 


year.  They  are  the  largest  children’s 
dress  manufacturer  in  the  world. 


You  Have  Helped 

The  top  management  of  Rosenau 
Brothers  feels  that,  in  their  tremend¬ 
ous  growth,  their  retail  customers 
have  hel[x?d  every  step  of  the  way. 
They  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  loy¬ 
alty  and  confidence  that  has  been 
shown,  for  this  has  helped  make  the 
Cinderella  name  universally  known 
and  respected.  Even  more  important 
the  stores  have  kept  them  constantly 
in  touch  with  what  they  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers  wanted  in  children’s  dresses,  so 
that  they  could  design  and  produce 
accordingly. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overstate 
the  value  to  a  manufacturer  of  the 
retailer’s  advice.  Rosenau  Brothers 
hope  friendly  suggestions  never  cease, 
for  through  them,  they  have  been  able 
to  make  their  line  not  only  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  advertised  line 
of  girls’  dresses,  but  also  the  one  that 
brings  stores  the  maximum  in  profits 
and  the  minimum  in  problems. 


Let  us  show  you  how  they  apply  the 
helpful  advice  that  you  and  your  buy¬ 
ers  have  given  through  the  years.  You 
will  see  at  once  how  your  suggestions 
have  paid  off  in  ever-growing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  bigger  sales  and  surer 
profits. 

Fashion  Comes  First 

Buyers  say,  for  instance,  that  today’s 
customer  demands  smart  fashions 
in  children’s  clothes.  Whether  she  is 
a  mother  selecting  a  practical,  every¬ 
day  wardrobe  for  her  daughter  or  a 
grandmother  on  a  gift-buying  splurge, 
she  expects  the  same  newness  and  fash¬ 
ion  interest  in  a  child’s  dress  that  she 
looks  for  in  her  own.  Happily,  the 
day  is  long  gone  when  shapeless,  char¬ 
acter-less  garments  would  do.  It  takes 
good  fashion  to  make  a  sale  today. 


To  provide  you  with  an  unending 
supply  of  smart,  pretty  styles  for  girls, 
Rosenau  Brothers  maintains  a  staff  of 
26  designers— yes,  26  designers!  They 
produce  four  lines  a  year,  and  for  each 
season  your  buyer  can  make  her 
selection  from  an  assortment  of  over 
300  numbers.  Play  dresses,  sport  togs, 
or  party  dresses,  budget  price  or  lavish, 
every  last  one  of  them  is  pretty,  new, 
and  fashion-right. 

Values  Must  Be  Right 

Looks  alone,  however,  are  not 
enough  to  make  a  child’s  dress  a  sure 
seller.  The  value  must  be  strong,  too. 
Buyers  say  that  today’s  customer,  what¬ 
ever  her  income  bracket,  insists  upon 
getting  her  money’s  worth. 

Here  is  how  Rosenau  Brothers  make 
sure  you  have  top  values  in  every  single 
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Cinderella  dress  your  buyer  selects: 
For  everv  selling  price  in  the  line,  they 
establish  a  value  floor,  below  which  no 
style  mav  go.  After  a  dress  has  been 
designed,  experts  work  out  the  cost 
of  pro<lucing  it.  If  the  figure  is  be¬ 
low  the  inininiuni  cost  for  that  price 
range,  they  don’t  let  it  go  and  take  a 
long  markup  for  themselves.  They 
either  move  the  dress  down  to  a  lower 
price  line  or  find  ways  to  build  up  the 
value  to  the  price  range  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended— better  fabric 
or  trim,  extra  details,  etc. 

Even  when  the  low'  cost  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  nundier  is  due  only  to  the 
purchasing  and  production  economies 
that  are  available  to  a  company  as 
large  as  Rosenau  Brothers,  that  same 
rigid  rule  holds  true.  Savings  must  be 
passed  along  to  you  and  your  custom¬ 
ers.  The  Cinderella  name  means  that 
every  possible  cent  of  value  has  been 
packed  into  the  merchandise. 

Finally,  they  make  consistent  use  of 
one  of  your  own  tools,  comparison 
shopping.  Like  vou,  they  know  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  resting  on 
your  laurels  if  vou  w'ant  to  give  the 
customer  the  very  best  for  her  money. 
They  keep  right  on  checking  to  make 
sure  that  the  values  they  give  are  un¬ 
surpassed. 


Quality  Control  vs.  Returns 


There’s  a  hidden  element  in  each 
Cinderella  dress  that  safeguards  your 
profits  and  good  will.  That’s  the 
quality  control  program,  which  oper¬ 
ates  to  make  certain  that  every  Cinder¬ 
ella  dress  stands  up  in  the  wear  and 
is  free  of  carelessness  in  workmanship. 

They  ran  have  an  effective  quality 
control,  you  see,  because  every  step  in 
the  production  of  a  Cinderella  dress 
takes  place  in  their  own  plants,  is 
done  by  their  own  employees,  on  their 
own  machines  (often  specially  made 
or  modified  by  their  own  engineers). 
Even  the  trucks  that  carry  the  gar¬ 
ments  to  and  from  their  outlying  sew¬ 
ing  plants  are  their  own! 

Because  nothing  is  farmed  out, 
every  step  is  subject  to  the  constant 
scrutiny  of  a  cjuality  control  team. 
With  the  Cinderella  line,  you  know 
that  returns  due  to  merchandise  faults 
and  failures  are  ra*  indeed.  When 
the  manufacturer  is  guilty  of  slipshod 


workmanship,  it  is  the  retailer  who 
loses  prestige  in  the  customer’s  eye. 
This  they  know,  and  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  their  customers  do  not 
suffer  in  that  way. 


Add-ons  to  Profits. 


^Vith  all  the  safeguards  built  into 
the  Cinderella  line,  it  isn’t  surprising 
that  buyers  and  merchandise  managers 
say  that  both  markdowns  and  returns 
arc  negligible  on  Rosenau  Brothers’ 
merchandise.  Thus  the  maintained 
markup  stays  gratifyingly  high— a  fine 
headstart  toward  a  profitable  opera¬ 
tion. 

But  they  don’t  stop  there.  Wherever 
there  is  a  chance  to  save  you  tiine  or 
money,  they  get  right  into  action.  Here 
is  another  example  of  how  you  get 
more  than  profitable  merchandise 
from  Cinderella. 

The  six  million  dresses  they  ship 
each  year  go  out  of  one  plant  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  represents  an  enoromus 
amount  of  business  to  any  common 
carrier.  Big  enough  for  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  .Agency  to  have  a  depot  at  the 
Cinderella  plant.  The  economies  pos¬ 
sible  to  RE.V  through  this  set-up  result 
in  lower  shipping  rates  to  you.  The 


ADVERTISING  AT  WORK.  This  it  the 
Cinderella  color  advertisement  that  wen 
the  National  Art  Critics  Award  for  1960. 
It  it  one  of  the  many  appearing  regularly 
in  Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar,  McCalls,  Good 
Housekeeping  and  Parents  Magazine. 
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amount  of  the  reduction  in  rates  vnr- 
ies  with  the  volume  of  shipments  at 
any  given  time,  but  there  is  always 
some  reduction  and  that  saving  is 
passed  along  to  you. 

Promotion  and  Publicity 

■Among  retailers,  the  greater  the 
store,  the  bigger  its  promotion  and 
publicity  are  likely  to  be.  So  with 
Rosenau  Brothers.  No  matter  how 
well  your  customers  know  the  Cinder¬ 
ella  name,  after  nearly  five  decades, 
this  firm  continues  to  build  consumer 
demand  through  national  advertising 
and  publicity  programs.  They  are  the 
industry’s  biggest  national  advertiser. 
Your  customers  see  Cinderella  ads  reg¬ 
ularly  in  Harpier’s  Bazaar,  Vogue,  Good 
Housekeeping,  McCall’s,  Parent’s  Mag¬ 
azine  and  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  Section.  The  finest  stores  in 
the  country  link  their  names  with 
Cinderella  in  these  ads.  In  the  Cinder¬ 
ella  color  promotion  in  the  November 
issue  of  Vogue,  you’ll  see  more  than 
100  major  retail  names  listed. 

They  do  an  all-out  job  on  publicity, 
with  a  special  agency  handling  this. 
Your  customers  see  editorial  mentions 
of  Cinderella  dresses  in  the  magazines 


PUBLICITY  AT  WORK.  Thi*  it  one  of  the 
Cinderella  drettet  currently  getting  special 
editorial  attention  at  a  result  of  Rotenau 
Brothers'  publicity.  You'll  tee  many  of 
their  stylet  featured  editorially  in  half  a 
dozen  magazines  and  in  more  than  350 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 


and  newspapers  all  over  the  country. 
In  one  recent  month  359  different 
newspapers  ran  editorials  featuring 
two  Cinderella  dresses.  That’s  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  impact  ujx>n  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  advertising  done  by  retailers 
aiul  their  wonderful  window  and  de- 
departmental  displays! 

Shirley  Temple 

To  top  all  that,  one  of  .America’s 
most  charming  saleswomen,  Shirley 
I'emple,  is  working  for  you  and  for 
Rosenau  Brothers  apjx.*aring  weekly 
on  coast  to  coast  TV. 

Ever  since  she  started  out  as  a  child 
star,  26  years  ago,  Rosenau  Brothers 
have  had  the  franchise  to  make  and 
sell  Shirley  Temple  dresses.  Today, 
the  girls  who  w'ore  those  first  dresses 
are  buying  Shirley  Temple  styles  for 


their  own  daughters,  or  are  buying 
mother  and  daughter  outfits  inspired 
by  Miss  Temple. 

Punctual  Deliveries 

Rosenau  salesmen  are  out  early  with 
the  line,  so  that  buyers  can  see  it  early, 
place  their  orders  early,  and  get  their 
deliveries  in  ample  time.  Even  with 
a  cutting  room  bigger  than  a  foot- 
ball  field,  and  with  a  stockroom  that 
holds  6()0,0()()  dresses,  a  manufacturer 
cannot  process  late  orders  as  quickiv 
as  he’d  like.  At  Rosenau  Brothers 
orders  are  shipped  in  rotation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  date  of  receipt  of  confirma¬ 
tion.  .A  delayed  confirmation  can  hold 
back  your  shipment;  a  prompt  one 
gives  your  buyer  full  opportunity  to 
get  your  share  of  Cinderella  sales  and 
profits! 


AN  INVITATION 

When  you  are  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  do  pay  u$  a  visit. 
We'd  like  to  know  you  better,  and  we'd  like  you  to  know  us. 

We  never  forget  that  retail  friendship,  retail  advice,  and  retail 
loyalty  have  made  us  the  resource  we  are  today.  It's  always  a  pleasure 
to  have  your  suggestions  so  that  we  may  improve  our  service  to  you. 


President 


Cinderella 


FOX  STREET  and  ROBERTS  AVE. 
Philadelphia  29,  Pa. 


Show  Room: 

112  W.  34  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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CHILDREN'S 

DEPARTMENTS 


ON  THE  HORIZON  ... 

NEW  AND  BETTER  YOUTH  DIVISIONS 


categories  or  by  size  ranges.  In  a 
Stores’  survey  of  children’s  wear  buy¬ 
ers  late  in  1956,  reported  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1957  issue,  100  per  cent  of  the 
participants  said  they  bought  for  in¬ 
fants’  through  girls’  sizes  and  about 
75  per  cent  said  they  bought  for  pre- 
teens’  and  boys’  merchandise  as  well. 
A  majority  of  the  stores  reporting  in 
the  current  survey  are  assigning  buy¬ 
ers  to  age  groups  or  size  ranges.  How¬ 
ever,  both  procedures  can  exist  in  the 
same  store — buyer  responsibility  may 
be  split  up  by  age  groups  for  most 
merchandise,  while  other  merchandise 
{especially  underwear)  is  bought  by 
one  buyer  who  covers  the  complete 
youth  market. 

Common  to  All:  Expansion.  All  of 

these  differences,  nevertheless,  point  to 
one  common  practice  among  depart¬ 
ment  stores:  to  expand  and  further 
expand  their  children’s  operations. 

Asked  how  the  number  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  1960  compares  with  the  num¬ 
ber  in  1940,  58  per  cent  said  they  have 
more  departments;  two  stores  which 
had  no  children’s  departments  in  1940 
now  have  six  and  seven  departments 
respectively. 

As  to  buyers,  in  25  per  cent  of  the 
participating  stores,  the  number  is 
more  today  than  in  1940. 

In  the  near  future,  said  44  per  cent 
of  the  merchandise  managers,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buyers  in  their  children’s  divis¬ 
ions  will  he  increased.  A  similar  per 
cent,  40,  said  the  number  of  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  increased  in  their  stores. 
These  xpansion  plans  go  along  with 
anticipated  increases  of  63  per  cent  in 
selling  space;  56  per  cent  in  selling 
staff;  53  per  cent  in  merchandise  clas¬ 
sifications. 


T  long  last!”  is  the  sigh  heaved 
by  many  observers  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores’  new  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  operations.  Their  view  is  that 
finally  stores  are  catching  up  with  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities  and  merchandise  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  booming  business. 
Gone  at  last,  they  note,  is  the  old 
approach  of  valuing  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  departments  for  their  good  will 
contributions  more  than  for  profit  and 
volume;  gone  at  last  is  their  starvation 
of  space,  budgets  and  staff. 

Stores  have  decidedly  been  profiting 
from  their  expanded  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  operations,  according  to  the 
MOR.  Comparing  the  average  per¬ 


formance  for  all  departments  for  all 
stores  in  1953  with  1959:  cumulative 
markon  rose  from  37.9  per  cent  to  38.5 
per  cent;  gross  margin  rose  from  36.8 
per  cent  to  37.3  per  cent;  sales  per 
cent  of  total  store,  from  4.9  to  5.2. 

Branch  Store  Success.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  awakening  top  management 
to  the  current  value  and  tremendous 
potential  of  these  departments  is  given 
to  branch  stores  and  the  huge  successes 
they  have  been  scoring  for  at  least  five 
years.  .According  to  the  MOR,  branch 
volume  has  been  showing  annual  in¬ 
creases  up  to  20  per  cent,  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  six  per  cent.  Main 
stores,  meanwhile,  have  averaged  two 
to  three  per  cent  sales  increases  in 
infants’  and  children’s  departments 
with  the  high  rise  being  nine  per  cent. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  success¬ 
ful  branch  store  performance  is  that 
in  catering  to  the  swelling  ranks  of 
young  families  in  suburban  homes,  the 
branches  have  made  themselves  head¬ 
quarters  of  newness:  they  emphasize 
fashion,  displaying  and  selling  it  in  a 
fresh,  new  atmosphere  that  imparts  a 


Cooperative  Fashion  Promotion 

This  is  the  main  display  used  by  50  stores 
throughout  the  country  that  participated  in 
Du  Pont's  Educated  Fashions  promotion  for 
back-to-school  1960.  The  mannequin  is  wear¬ 
ing  girls'  pajamas  by  Gibbs  Underwear  Com¬ 
pany  made  of  80  per  cent  Orion  and  20  per 
cent  cotton.  The  fixture  was  used  in  window 
and  interior  displays  to  show  a  variety  of 
garments  for  youngsters,  by  many  manu¬ 
facturers— all,  however,  contained  nylon. 
Dacron  or  Orion  fiber.  Participating  stores 
promoted  themselves  as  exclusive  head¬ 
quarters  for  Educated  Fashions,  using  fashion 
shows  as  well  as  ads,  windows,  etc. 
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sense  of  intimacy  to  the  customers. 

The  epitome  perhaps  of  branch  store 
op)erations  appears  in  the  department 
store  “twigs”  for  infants’  and  child¬ 
ren’s  apparel,  which  are  complete  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  where  children  of  all  ages 
are  completely  outfitted.  The  newest 
of  these,  Thalhimer’s  Young  Virgini¬ 
ans  Shop,  is  described  on  page  45. 

Specialty  Shop  Competition.  The 

new  oprerations  in  department  store 
branches  plus  the  expanded  and  mod- 

40 


ernized  downtown  “shops  within  a 
shop”  have  permitted  department 
stores  to  take  over  the  fashion  leader¬ 
ship  that  gave  specialty  shops  for 
juveniles  a  major  portion  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  market  for  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  apparel  between  1939  and  1954. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  Statistical  Abstract,  be¬ 
tween  1949  and  1954  the  number  of 
infants’  and  children’s  retail  stores  rose 
from  625  to  7,024;  in  the  next  four 
years  only  350  more  specialty  stores 


Ho> 

were  started,  to  bring  the  total  to  7,372.  [  mei 
Meanwhile,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  has  been  app 
reporting,  the  highest  failure  rate  of  its 
all  lines  of  retail  business  is  in  the  ;  so  f 
specialty  shops  for  juveniles.  There  I  exp 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the  chief  ^  tici 
one,  simply,  is  the  department  store  enn 
and  chain  store.  One  manufacturer  call 
put  it  this  way:  I  to  i 

“Only  in  a  town  or  neighborhood  I 
where  the  department  store  is  weak,  5hc 
where  it  has  not  modernized,  is  the  f  and 
specialty  shop  strong.  Where  the  de*  :  chil 
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Th«r«  if  a  decidad  trand  today  for  deportmant  and  fpacialty  itoraf  to  fpaci- 
aliza  tha  marchandifing  of  infants'  and  childran't  waar  by  aga  groups  and 
to  tocoto  "shops"  for  tha  aga  groups  in  a  control  location  of  tha  storo.  In- 
staad  of  ona  dopartmant  and  buyar,  thoy  havo  divisions  for  infants'  and 
childron's  woar  with  a  morchandiso  managor  and  savaral  buyors.  Typical 


aro  tha  12  Young  Shops  of  Starn's,  42nd  Straat,  Now  York  City,  occupying  - 
a  good-sizad  portion  of  tha  socond  floor.  Photo  obova  is  a  visw  into  |  - 
tha  faction,  which  was  opanod  last  spring.  Shops  dascond  tha  ago  ladder 
with  protoans  at  tha  ontranco,  layattas  and  nursary  furnitura  in  tha  raor. 
Display  tablos  and  racks  in  oach  shop  hava  boon  scalod  to  tha  haights  of  tha 
childron.  Girls  flank  ona  sida  of  a  wido  cantor  aislo;  boys  tha  othor.  (Al-  I 
though  all  bays'  woar  is  sold  in  tha  faction  for  youth,  agos  6  to  20  art 
morchandisad  by  tha  man's  and  boys'  division.) 

Tha  idoa  of  sorving  tha  child  from  birth  through  his  stagas  of  growth  it  | 
carriad  out  in  tha  Young  Furnitura  Shop  too.  An  assortmont  of  aarly  Amari- 
can,  Fronch  Provincial  and  Danish  Modern  furniture  that  "grows  up"  wHh 
the  child  is  coordinated  so  that  the  dresser  bought  today  will  match  tha 
crib,  than  tha  youth  bad,  later  a  desk.  j 

The  decorative  motif  it  penny  candy,  executed  in  the  color  schema  and  in 
a  replica  of  a  typical  early  century  Penny  Candy  stare  lacatad  at  tha 
ascalatar  entrance  to  the  second  floor.  White  is  used  extensively  in  oil 
tha  shops  to  unify  tha  multi  shades  and  colors.  In  the  prep  shop  for  boyi 
wood  paneling  in  a  light  shade  provides  accents. 

Paralleling  the  general  trend  among  department  stores.  Stern's  hat  mada 
its  Yaung  Shops  fashion  centers  and  often  presents  fashion  shows.  Start-  i 
ing  opening  day,  Saturday,  March  5th  and  continuing  until  Easter,  tha  | 
store  ran  weekly  fashian  shows.  Tha  first  presented  Parents  Magazine's  ; 
Young  Fashions  in  Spring  Garden  Tones — also  initiating  a  series  of  nation¬ 
wide  tie-in  promotions  by  department  stores  with  Parents'  fashion  selec¬ 
tions  for  spring.  At  left  is  a  Starn's  window  devoted  to  the  fashion  promo-  f 
tion.  In  the  department,  merchandise  played  up  candy  colors  like  lollipop  ; 
yellow  and  butterscotch. 


Specialization  in  Fashion  Centers  for  Youth 
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partmeiit  stores  are  strong,  as  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  specialty  shops  can’t  compete.” 

N«w«r  Competition.  In  place  of  the 
specialty  shops  for  juveniles,  however, 
other  competition  has  been  rbing  for 
department  stores’  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  operations.  Close  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  merchandise  managers  replying 
to  Stores’  mail  questionnaire  named 
chain  stores  as  their  principal  competi¬ 
tors  today,  followed  by  discounters 
and  other  department  stores.  In  future, 
they  stressed,  these  outlets’  suburban 
operations  will  be  the  problem. 

However,  retailers,  their  resources, 
and  others  associated  with  infants’  and 
children’s  wear,  have  a  decidedly  opti¬ 
mistic  outlook  about  competition  in 
this  field.  For  one  thing,  the  market 
is  already  so  big  and  so  many  children 
are  being  born  all  the  time  that  every¬ 
one  thinks  only  in  terms  of  ever- 
increasing  business  and  plenty  of  room 
for  profit  for  all. 

For  another,  the  department  store 
is  pictured  in  an  especially  advantage¬ 
ous  middle-ground  position  from  which 
to  attract  the  major  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  chains  and  discounters  are 
placed  at  one  end  with  basics  and 
lower-priced  merchandise.  The  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  are  placed  at  the  other 
end  with  exclusives  and  high  fashion. 
Between  them  is  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store,  with  a  wide  open  field  in 
the  middle  price  ranges  and  excellmit 
facilities  and  organization  for  balanc¬ 
ing  this  in-between  range  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  extremes. 

How  to  Win.  Each  store,  of  course, 
merchandises  infants’  and  children’s 
apparel  within  its  over-all  operations, 
its  size,  its  location,  reputation,  and 
so  forth.  Culling  the  recommendations, 
experiences  and  ideas  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  this  study,  ideal  practices 
emerge  which  department  stores,  typi¬ 
cally,  should  adopt  in  varying 
to  reap  good-sized  volume  and  profit. 

Shops  for  Ages.  The  ideal  infants’ 
and  children’s  operation  permits  any 
child  of  any  age  to  be  completely  ward- 
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Special  Section  for  Imports 

Childran'f  import  fashions  ore  sold  in  a  separate  area  of  the  infants'  and  children's 
departments  of  Gimbel's  new  store  in  Garden  State  Plaza  shopping  center.  New 
Jersey.  It  is  set  off  with  special  color  schemes  and  on  some  of  the  fixtures  small 
signs  remind  customers  that  the  items  are  "Imports."  Imports,  incidsntally,  get  a 
big  play  throughout  the  store,  which  was  designed  by  Copeland,  Novak  and  Israel. 


robed  in  one  location  of  the  store.  It 
consists  of  special  shops  or  sections  for 
each  age  group  from  new-born  through 
preteen.  These  are  clearly  identified 
with  signs,  colors,  fixtures  and  decor, 
that  appeal  to  the  different  aged  chil¬ 
dren.  If  Mother  Goose  and  yellow  are 
used  in  little  girls,  tones  of  blue  and 
scenes  from  foreign  lands  are  in  girls 
7-14,  and  so  on. 

Quality.  An  ideal  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  operation  stresses  quality  in  all 
departments.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  responding  merchandise  managers 
rated  quality  as  the  strongest  sales 
appeal  in  these  departments. 

Price  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  selling 
point.  A  fashion  editor  explained: 
“The  consumer  has  proven  that  if  she 
likes  what  she  sees,  price  is  no  object 
and  retailers  and  manufacturers  hav¬ 
ing  chti  rved  this  have  encouraged  the 
upping  c  f  price  lines.  Albeit  prices  are 
generally  higher  for  everything,  the 
mother  is  still  paying  more  for  her 
children’s  clothes  than  she  did  propor¬ 
tionately  10  years  ago.  Because  of 


this,  retailers  and  buyers  are  no  longer 
scared  to  stock  finer  things  and  not 
to  use  as  the  selling  feature.” 

Fashion.  The  model  operation  stresses 
fashion.  In  stock  and  on  display  are 
the  frilly,  french  panties  for  infant 
girls,  boxer  shorts  for  infant  boys, 
coordinates  and  long-pants  suits  for 
toddler  boys,  and  so  on  through  the 
age  groups,  offering  the  most  up-to- 
date  fashions  and  fads. 

In  nursery  furniture,  displays  and 
promotions  that  present  fashion  and 
value  help  it  meet  the  strong  competi¬ 
tion  of  discount  houses  on  this  mer¬ 
chandise.  There  are  model  rooms  and 
vignettes,  such  as  at  Stem’s,  New  York, 
which  feature  so-called  growth  fiu'ni- 
ture  that  permits  the  nursery  to  grow 
with  the  child.  There  may  be  a  nurs¬ 
ery  planning  center  to  advise  on  the 
setting  up  of  baby’s  nest  in  a  room  of 
its  own,  a  corner  of  the  parents’  bed¬ 
room,  or  some  other  spot  in  the  home. 
Soft  toys  and  accessories  are  always 
included  in  displays. 

In  apparel,  promotions  of  fashion 


SWEATSHIRTS... NEWEST  ADDITION  TO 
THE  FAMOUS  E-Z  LINE  OF  UNDERWEAR. 
OUTERWEAR.  SLEEPWEAR.  HOSIERY 

E-Z’s  got  the  goods!  The  line 
to  keep  your  register  ringing! 
Most  wanted  styles  and  colors. 

All  top  quality.  Popular  priced. 
Fleece-lined,  color-fast, 
shrink-resistant.  All  spring  needle 
construction.  Presold  by 
national  advertising.  Backed  by 
two  famous  seals  of  approval. 
Don't  wait!  Stock  upt!  Cash  in! 
Order  today  from  your  local 
E-Z  Distributor.  Or  write  or  call; 

Mills,  Empire  State  Building.  * 

New  York  1,  New  York 
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one  of  the  baby  care  magazines  that 
are  distributed  through  depaitmeal 
stores  only  and  bear  the  stores’  im. 
prints.  Many  customers  are  said  to  go 
to  department  stores  expressly  for  one 
of  these  publications. 

On  counter  tops,  in  fixture  pockeli, 
or  near  registers,  are  a  variety  of  in. 
formative  booklets  from  resources. 

The  up-and-coming  department  alao 
conducts  baby  care  clinics  and  claasco 
— perhaps  the  Red  Cross  course — for 
expectant  mothers. 


and  quality  also  publicize  easy  care, 
comfort  and  health,  as  for  example,  in 
tie-ins  with  merchandise  advertised  in 
the  various  women’s  magazines  which 
carry  seals  of  approval.  Displays  in¬ 
clude  related  items  and  accessories: 
pajamas  with  robes  and  slippers;  suits 
with  hats,  bags,  gloves,  shoes;  and 
so  on. 

Some  items  which  have  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  seasonal  or  holiday  selling  get 
regular  exposure  in  the  department. 
Party  dresses,  for  example,  have  a  per¬ 
manent  section  in  the  department  and 
are  advertised  regularly,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  of  the  principal  re¬ 
sources  of  girls  3-6X  and  7-14  dresses, 
who  noted  that  children  go  to  parties 
almost  every  day  and  parents  nowa¬ 
days  take  children  out  on  more  dressup 
occasions. 

Raincoats,  in  contrast,  are  scattered 
for  impulse  sales  in  addition  to  their 
exposure  on  regular  racks.  For  in¬ 
stance,  they  are  shown  prominently  in 
sections  for  camp  clothes  so  that  par¬ 
ents  will  be  reminded  that  children 
vacationing  in  the  country  need  better 
protection  from  the  elements  than  is 
provided  by  the  old  coats  that  are 
packed  into  most  camp  trunks  as  a 
last-minute  thought. 


the  store  to  offer  its  varied  assortment 
in  minimum  space.  All  customers  will 
readily  find  what’s  looked  for,  or 
readily  make  impulse  purchases  be¬ 
cause  the  newest  and  cutest  or  the 
extra  basic  is  where  it  can  be  seen  and 
picked  up. 

The  dash  and  color  of  packaging  in 
this  field  as  well  as  the  exciting  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  package  will  not  be 
omitted  from  open  display. 

The  tired  negativism  that  open  fix¬ 
tures  containing  prepackaged  goods 
are  for  supermarkets  and  chains  will 

be  passe;  the  ideal  departments  will  Th«  Gift-Buying  Market, 
adapt  fixtures  to  store  personality,  in  to  expectant  mothers,  I 
a  blend  with  clerk  selling  that  sup-  department  caters  to  th 
ports  the  department  stores’  reputa-  aunts,  uncles  and  frie 
tion  for  service.  More  self-selection  chases  of  presents  for 
fixtures  within  the  next  one  to  five  stores  account  for  ovei 
years  are  planned  by  over  63  per  cent  total  volume  in  this  de 
of  the  survey  participants.  already  tremendous  gii 

For  a  long  time  infants’  and  layette  ises  to  increase,  say 
departments  were  especially  reluctant  stores,  so  long  as  a 
to  accept  open  selling,  in  the  belief 
that  customers  buying  for  new  babies 
wanted  more  security  and  assistance 
than  could  be  offered  this  way.  The 
tendency  was  to  keep  merchandise 
behind  glass-enclosed  cases,  tended 
by  antiseptic-looking  matrons  in  uni¬ 
forms.  Experience  has  shown,  how¬ 
ever,  that  perhaps  the  best  security  is 
the  prepackaged  item  that  guarantees 
sterility;  that  the  informative  labels 
and  instructions  on  the  packages  can 
be  helpful  material  for  the  trained 
salesperson  and,  when  the  customer  is 
an  expectant  mother,  a  handy  refer¬ 
ence  later,  after  layette  and  baby  have 
arrived.  Moreover,  after  initial  pur¬ 
chases,  the  packaged  item  on  a  self¬ 
selection  fixture  makes  replacement 
purchases  easier  and  more  frequent. 

resources 

Advice  and  Guidance.  The  infants’ 

and  layette  department  of  the  future  fants’  and  children’s 
offers  personal  advice  and  guidance 
to  its  customers,  especially  the  young 
mothers.  It  has  well-trained  salespeople 
to  explain  all  the  strange  new  products, 
their  benefits  for  baby  and  conveni- 
Open  Selling.  Tbe  ideal  departments  ences  for  mother.  This  ideal  depart- 
for  young  people  are  fixtured  for  self-  ment  offers  literature  about  baby  care 
selection  and  convenience,  permitting  and  baby  products.  Perhaps  it  offers 
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Variety  in  Depth.  The  model  depart¬ 
ments  stress  variety  and  offer  depth 
of  assortments.  Quality  basics  as  well 
as  fashions  are  always  on  hand.  The 
NRMA  Merchandising  Division,  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  just  published  a  revised 
edition  of  its  Basic  Stock  Lists  for 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Departments. 

As  many  of  the  available  vendors’ 
automatic  reorder  systems  as  is  prac¬ 
tical  are  used.  Although  automatic  re¬ 
ordering  generally  is  still  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  stage,  snagged  by  the  varied 
methods  of  recordkeeping  stores  have, 
the  hope  among  infants’  and  children’s 
wear  manufacturers  is  that  increasing 
uniformity  will  some  day  soon  permit 
widespread  applications. 


hurting  feelings  or  sales  volume 
other  departments.  They  have  always 
been  a  big  drawing  card  of  the  sp»> 
cialty  shops  for  juveniles,  the  gift  wrap 
report,  and  certainly  belong 
in  the  department  stores’  complete  in* 
departments  of 

tomorrow. 

The  ideal  children’s  department* 
promote  presents  for  all  children  the 
year  around.  Gift  boutiques  already 
exist  in  some  stores,  where  imports, 
exclusive  fashions,  novelty  accessories 
and  the  like  sell  fast  and  furious.  One 
New  York  City  store  with  such  a  gift 
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Thalhimer’s  Young 
Virginians  Shop 


'J'HALHIMER’S  Young  Virginians  Shop  in 
the  River  Road  Shopping  Center,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  is  the  newest  example  of  branch 
stores  for  infants  and  children.  The  “twig” 
offers  complete  wardrobes  for  boys  and  girls 
from  infancy  through  high  school  age.  Broad 
assortments  of  fashion  and  basic  merchandise 
in  the  middle  to  better  brackets  appeal  to  the 
income  level  of  the  surrounding  area. 

According  to  William  B.  Thalhimer,  Jr., 
►president,  “It  is  Thalhimers’  policy  for  their 
children’s  branch  stores  to  carry  complete 
classifications  of  merchandise.  The  complete¬ 
ness  of  classifications  should  equal  or  better 
that  of  the  downtown  store.  Thalhimers  feels 
strongly  that  the  children’s  business  is  build¬ 
ing  for  the  future.” 

The  Young  Virginians  Shop  is  Thalhimers’ 
ninth  store  and  its  third  branch  for  infants 
and  children.  Its  first  branch  for  infants 
and  children  was  Ellis  Stone’s  Young  World, 
a  specialty  shop  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  shopping 
center,  which  Thalhimers  acquired  from  the 
Ellis  Stone  Company  in  1957.  The  second  was 
a  branch  of  Ellis  Stone  Young  World  in 
Summit  Shopping  Center  in  1959  ( it  also  sells 
maternity  clothes,  incidentally). 

The  Young  Virginians  Shop  was  designed 
by  William  Tayloe  Munford  (who  was  main 
store  architect  and  display  director  14  years 
ago).  It  sparkles  with  an  unusual  mixture  of 
the  novel  and  the  traditional,  of  the  elegant 
and  the  informal. 

Since  the  entire  shop  is  a  display,  there  are 
no  conventional  window  displays.  In  the  two 
larger  look-in  windows  are  two  Italian  lacy- 
birdcages  with  live  birds.  Another  window  ex¬ 
hibits  a  four-foot  wall  antique  wooden  giraffe. 

Three  shops  are  housed  in  an  authentic 
Colonial  Williamsburg  structure:  The  main 
area,  4,735  square  feet  of  selling  space,  is  for 
infants  through  3-6X  and  7-14.  On  the  mezza¬ 
nine  is  a  Cavalier  Shop  for  boys  in  1,855 
square  feet  and  tbe  Deb  Room  for  preteens  and 
teens  in  2,310  square  feet.  In  each  of  these 
areas,  the  atmosphere  is  different,  with  fixtures 
and  decorations  scaled  to  the  age  groups.  All, 
however,  have  a  blend  of  traditional  Victorian 
and  Provincial  decor. 


In  th*  dalicate  and  airy  main  children's  area,  handcarved  pastel  Tyrolean  wooden 
figures  of  angels,  animals,  Dutch  girls  and  boys  are  used  for  displays  and  as 
electric  candle  holders  on  wall  brackets.  Facing  the  stairway  to  the  mezzanine  is  a 
revolving  music  box  in  the  form  of  a  carousel,  trimmed  with  Tyrolean  figures  and 
bird  mobiles.  Like  the  whole  store,  browsing  and  self- selection  here  is  easy. 


In  the  masculine  Cavalier  Shop  for  boys,  fixtures  are  designed  after  choir  stall 
sections  and  counters  are  designed  from  an  early  American  refectory  table,  with 
a  filled-in  design  on  the  side  to  provide  drawer  space.  Around  the  perimeter  of 
the  walls,  on  shelves  above  the  merchandise  fixtures,  sporting  equipment  and 
hobby  items  are  displayed.  In  the  rear  is  a  tailor's  shop  for  alterations. 


In  the  sophisticated  Deb  Room,  sides  of  fixtures  and  wall  cases  are  scalloped  with 
oppliqued  green  satin  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  opera  box.  An  adjoining  powder 
room  is  done  in  a  French  poodle  motif.  There  are  a  bulletin  board  for  posting  local 
events  and  for  leaving  messages,  and  two  white  and  gold  telephone  booths  signed 
'Chatter  Boxes"  which  are  designed  to  resemble  birdcages. 
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boutique  located  in  the  center  of  its 
children’s  shops  reports  that  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  expanding  the  budget  and 
space  for  the  boutique  because  it’s  so 
profitable. 

Year-Round  Promotion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  fully-stocked  fashion  center 
for  children,  well-balanced  with  basic 
assortments  plus  novelties  and  gifts, 
is  ideally  promoted  all  year.  The  big 
splash  for  seasonal  selling  and  holiday 
advertising  will  continue,  but  in  be¬ 
tween  times  the  division  will  regularly 
tell  customers  of  its  merchandise  and 
services.  Perhaps,  as  one  manufac¬ 
turer  has  suggested,  the  store  should 
absorb  some  of  the  cost  of  windows 
and  ads  for  these  departments  since  so 
much  storewide  benefit  accrues  from 
a  successful  infants’  and  children’s 
division. 

These  year-round  promotions  in¬ 
clude  fashion  shows,  special  events 
like  miniature  circuses,  and  community 
events  such  as  tie-ins  with  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth  held  last 
year  and  with  local  programs  to  fight 
juvenile  delinquency.  Many  business- 
attracting  opportunities  are  offered  by 
the  abundance  of  special  weeks  like 
National  Baby  Week,  Girl  Scout  and 
Boy  Scout  weeks  and  by  lie-ins  with 
TV  and  movie  promotions. 

The  preteen  department  is  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  the  problem  age  it  attires. 
It  is  planned  and  decorated  to  encour¬ 
age  girls  to  gather  there  with  friends, 
it  offers  membership  in  charm  clubs 
or  fashion  boards,  it  may  perhaps 
offer  them  special  charge  accounts. 

The  appeal  in  all  promotions  is  to 
parents  and  children  alike.  At  bottom 
is  a  perpetual  interest  in  healthy,  hap¬ 
py,  well-dressed  youth  which  the  store 
makes  known  to  all  its  customers. 

46 


¥  IKE  the  disproportioned  teenager, 
the  sprouting  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  industry  faces  many  new  and 
complicated  problems  which  arise 
from  rapid  growth  of  some  parts  and 
lagging  growth  of  other  parts.  Many 
of  them  must  be  solved  before  the  ideal 
department  store  operation  can  ap¬ 
proach  reality. 

Reorder  Difficulties.  There  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  buying  and  budgeting  for  a 
fashion  operation  from  an  industry 
that  is  still  not  geared  for  it. 

Shopping  with  and  for  children  is 
easier  than  it  used  to  be.  Purchasing 
is  more  frequent,  as  need — or  impulse 
— arises.  As  a  result,  major  shopping 
expeditions  for  back -to -school  or 
spring  wardrobes  tend  to  be  less  in¬ 
clusive  than  they  used  to  be,  and  re¬ 


tailers  need  fresh  stocks  in  midseason.  | 
Furthermore,  as  with  most  fashion  | 
goods,  children’s  wear  merchandisers  j 
want  to  test  fashion  items  for  consum-  I 
er  acceptance  and  follow  up  with  rfr  ’ 
orders  on  those  that  sell  best.  | 

Most  resources  for  infants’  and  3 
children’s  wear,  however,  still  creates  j| 
line  of  varied  items  for  each  season,  | 
cut  their  lines  on  the  basis  of  initial  | 
orders  from  stores,  and  then  turn  all  | 
attention  and  facilities  to  the  next  sea-  | 
son’s  lines.  Thus  on  some  items  r^  f 
order  possibilities  are  nonexistent.  On  | 
others,  if  reorders  are  available, 
.sources  often  don’t  have  the  facilities 
for  prompt  deliveries:  it  can  take  from  J 
six  to  eight  weeks  to  get  deliveries! 
into  the  stores  when  two  to  three  weeb  I 
is  the  desirable  time  for  items  to  be  on ! 
sale  at  peak  demand  periods.  ! 

While  some  firms,  notably  sports- J 
wear  and  preteen  houses,  are  reorgan- ^ 
izing  their  operations  to  conform  to! 
that  of  the  ready-to-wear  field,  over-all  i 
the  industry  is  lagging,  according  toU 
the  merchandise  managers  participat-g 
ing  in  the  mail  survey  conducted  byi 
Stores.  Asked  about  reorders  of  sea- 1 
sonal  merchandise,  75  per  cent  said! 
they  were  bad;  seven  per  cent  said  thevB 
were  good;  seven  per  cent  said  they! 
vary  from  vendor  to  vendor  or  itemB 


Self-Selection  Taking  Hold 

Infants'  departments  were  not  among  the  eoH) 
users  of  self-selection  fixtures:  stores  held  to  thi 
belief  that  customers  preferred  to  hove  merchoK' 
dise  kept  under  gloss.  With  constant  innovation 
in  packaging,  however,  stores  hove  found  thot 
open-selling  fixtures— such  os  this  one  for  ti 
sizes  and  kinds  of  Kleinert  items  for  baby 
which  was  designed  by  Alan  Berni  &  Associate 
—increase  soles.  More  than  63  per  cent  of  tb 
merchandise  managers  participating  in  STOKfS 
survey  expect  to  install  more  self-selection  li> 
tures  in  the  next  one  to  five  years. 
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to  itei!!;  eight  per  cent  said  they’re 
fair,  and  two  per  cent  said  they’re 
improving. 

The  repeated  complaint  at  the  time 
the  study  was  made,  which  was  last 
June,  was:  Where’s  the  summer  mer¬ 
chandise.  Children  need  shorts,  bath¬ 
ing  suits,  playclothes,  but  we  can’t  get 
them.  It’s  too  early  for  summer  clear¬ 
ance  sales,  and  certainly  too  early 
to  be  selling  the  back-to-school  mer¬ 
chandise  manufacturers  are  offering. 

Market  Timing.  Complicating  the  re¬ 
order  problem  is  the  trend  of  recent 
years  to  push  back  market  dates  earlier 
and  earlier.  Faced  with  the  necessity 
of  working  out  seasonal  fabric  and 
color  styles  with  mills,  dyers,  etc.,  and 
of  ordering  necessary  yardage  far  in 
advance  of  their  cuttings,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  juvenile  apparel  have  been 
forced  to  request  earlier  commitments 
from  buyers.  Even  in  little  boys’  wear, 
where  fabrics  are  more  staple  than 
girls  and  this  problem  has  been  less 
serious,  there  are  signs  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  intensifying. 

Buyers  and  merchandise  managers 
therefore  are  frustrated  three  ways: 
by  the  need  for  excessively  long-range 
anticipation  of  consumer  demand;  by 
shorter  and  shorter  seasons  in  which  to 
sell  popular  items,  and  by  the  inability 
to  replenish  stock  on  goods  which 
could  bring  added  volume  and  profit 
to  their  departments.  On  top  of  these 
disturbances,  they  complain  of  the 
lost  profit  from  premature  clearance 
sales  to  achieve  turnover  and  funds  for 
next  season’s  buying. 

Coats  seem  to  be  suffering  especially 
from  long-range  buying  and  poor  re¬ 
orders.  A  merchandise  manager  from 
Minnesota  wrote:  “Anyone  can  watch 
children  going  to  school  in  the  fall  and 
note  that  times  have  changed.  The 
young  people  now  wear  jackets  and 
sweaters  to  school  and  a  coat  is  worn 
on  special  occasions.  But  the  coat  in¬ 
dustry,  by  persisting  in  early  coat  de¬ 
liveries,  is  slowly  strangling  itself. 
Shipments  pour  into  the  stores  in  June 
and  July.  As  jackets  increase  in  im¬ 
portance  and  sell,  and  as  coat  stocks 


"Th«  Mod*  of  Shortness" 

In  tha  20s  new  interast  in  function  at  wall 
at  fit  draw  popular  accaptanca  of  briaf- 
ar  clothing  for  childran.  This  meont  naw 
datign  and  styling  of  undarwaar.  Said 
E-Z  Waist  Co.  (now  E-Z  Mills  Co.)  in  this 
trado  paper  ad  of  1927:  "Mothers  hove 
complained  that  it  has  bean  difficult  to 
obtain  summer  underwear  that  would 
not  show  below  their  children's  shorter 
clothes.  'E-Z'  Nainsook  Shorts  worn  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  meet  this  vogue  in 
children's  summer  outerwear."  The  tame 
ad,  in  the  lower  portion,  promotes  the 
Parisian  inspiration  of  short  fashions. 


sit  relatively  inactive  compared^  to  the 
spectacular  jacket  business,  the  mer¬ 
chant  usually  panics  by  October  and 
begins  the  deadly  process  of  mark- 
downs  before  the  season  has  really  be¬ 
gun.  The  net  result — each  year  the 
merchant  makes  his  coat  commitments 
with  greater  caution,  fearing  what  will 
surely  occur  in  October.  Why  not  ship 
coats  later?” 

Manufacturer's  Dilemma.  Many  man¬ 
ufacturers  share  with  retailers  regrets 
that  their  industry  is  not  equipped  to 
give  stores  and  customers  better  serv¬ 
ice  on  seasonal  fashion  goods.  Many 
firms  are  still  small  in  size,  compared 
to  other  industries,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  handle  recuttings  on  current  fash¬ 
ions  while  preparing  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  season.  The  hope  is  that  as  busi¬ 
ness  continues  to  expand,  more  com¬ 
panies  will  be  able  to  invest  in  the 
modernization  and  reorganization  of 
their  plants  that  a  ready-to-wear  type 
operation  requires. 

One  opinion  that  was  offered — -not 
by  a  manufacturer,  interestingly — was 
that  no  matter  how  much  expansion 
and  reorganization  the  industry  may 
experience,  a  ready-to-wear  operation 
would  not  be  desirable.  The  need  for 
strong  initial  orders  is  a  healthy  re¬ 
quirement,  in  this  view:  it  compels 
stores  to  stock  in  depth  and  prevents 
the  early  season,  out-of-stock  situation 
on  sizes  and  colors  that  exists  in  too 
many  women’s  departments  too  often. 

Another  position  against  a  ready-to- 
wear  approach  comes  from  a  group  of 


\\  ill  be  In  creaicr  ilvnuiHl  tluii  e\er  diir* 
<■)(;. func  :iiul  jiilv.  when  inoilicn  are  pur- 
ilij^iin^  xacutMMi  iHtdiis  bir  (heir  clnlilren. 
He  sure  )«mi  have  a  ionipiete  raiitie  si/es 
ill  each  stylv. 


manufacturers  who  cling  to  the  belief 
that  marketing  of  look-alike  clothes 
for  children,  made  to  coincide  with 
fashion  trends,  is  not  the  most  desir¬ 
able  nor  the  most  profitable  road  for 
this  industry.  To  them  it  is  important 
that  each  garment  be  different.  One 
vendor  of  girls’  dresses  expressed  it 
this  way:  “A  successful  business  is 
still  built  on  variety.  Every  mother 
likes  to  have  her  daughter  dressed  in 
a  somewhat  exclusive  garment,  even  if 
the  difference  is  only  a  stitch  on  the 
yoke.  Stores  therefore  should  show  a 
wide  selection  of  different  styles.” 

In  the  face  of  these  differences  of 
opinion,  while  problems  of  manufac¬ 
turing  continue  and  as  long  as  long- 
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range  buying  is  required,  one  company 
president  offers  a  suggestion  to  stores: 
appoint  merchandise  managers  in 
children’s  divisions  who  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  and  are  therefore 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
industry.  Unfortunately,  he  believes, 
too  many  ready-to-wear  merchandisers 
are  transferred  to  children’s  wear  di¬ 
visions,  bringing  with  them  inapplic¬ 
able  conceptions  about  budgeting  for 
advance  buying. 

From  the  retailer’s  side,  one  of  the 
measures  that  would  help  his  infants’ 
and  children’s  operation,  as  things 
stand  today,  is  higher  markons. 
Nathaniel  H.  Mendelson,  executive 
director  of  the  Youth  Fashion  Guild, 
explained  it  this  way: 

“Unfortunately,  children’s  wear  is 
no  longer  the  basic  business  it  former¬ 
ly  was.  I  use  the  word  ‘unfortunately’ 
advisedly  because  I  believe  that  the 
fashion  operation  which  children’s 
wear  has  become  today,  can  only  make 
for  increased  volume,  which  we  all 
desire,  but  no  provision  has  been  made 
by  our  vendors  for  the  increased  mark- 
downs  inherent  in  any  high  fashion 
operation.  We  desperately  need  a  bet¬ 
ter  initial  markon  to  help  us  take  care 
of  the  added  risk  involved  in  a  fashion 
operation  as  contrasted  with  a  basic 


Inadequate  Specialization.  No  matter 
how  experienced  the  buyer,  however, 
no  matter  how  his  reorders  improve, 
no  matter  what  increase  in  markon  he 
gets,  he  faces  other  new  buying  and 
selling  problems  that  result  from  the 
rapid  and  uneven  growth  of  the  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  field.  He  con¬ 
stantly  has  to  watch  fashion  trends  and 
market  developments.  Then  he  must 
find  the  resources  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  for  his  store  and  customers  out  of 
a  vast  number  of  companies  that  cross 
merchandise  classifications,  price  lines 
and  size  ranges. 

Although  marked  beginnings  toward 
specialization  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  industry,  there  is  still  too 
little  of  it,  according  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  participating  merchandise  man¬ 


Quality  at  Popular  Prices 

Marihall  Field,  in  1947,  launched  its  "Fieldbilt"  line  of  quality  apparel  for  the 
average  family,  to  be  sold  at  popular  prices  in  its  downstairs  Budget  Deportment. 
Manufactured  to  specific  standards,  the  line  was  consistently  promoted  with  informa¬ 
tive  messages  about  wear,  construction  and  serviceability,  in  windows  like  the 
above,  in  advertisements,  etc.  Selling  quality — and,  today  particularly,  fashion— in 
basement  infants'  and  children's  departments  was  urged  by  some  survey  partici¬ 
pants  to  recapture  business  that's  gone  to  popular-priced  outlets  such  as  chains. 


agers.  “Every  manufacturer  wants  to 
manufacture  everything;  tends  to 
spread  too  far  and  weaken  his  strong 
points,”  was  a  typical  remark.  Per¬ 
haps  he  had  in  mind  the  boys’  wear 
manufacturer  who  in  the  1930s  had 
25  numbers,  today  has  400  numbers 
including  high  style  novelties  and  out¬ 
fits  to  make  little  boys  look  like  big 
brother  or  father,  in  addition  to  mod¬ 
erate  priced  pants,  jackets,  etc. 

Not  only  should  manufacturers 
shorten  their  lines  and  concentrate  on 
certain  categories,  urge  the  retailers, 
they  should  also  limit  themselves  to 
certain  size  ranges.  Understanding  a 
company’s  reluctance  to  give  up  a 
profit  opportunity  in  merchandise  it 
now  offers,  one  retailer  suggested  sepa¬ 
rate  divisions  to  design  and  merchan¬ 
dise  individual  sizes  ranges.  He  espe¬ 
cially  asked  for  separation  of  girls 
7-14  dresses  from  3-6X  dresses  so  that 


less  babyish  styles  will  be  made  for 
the  older  girls. 

Size  Standardization.  Such  specializ¬ 
ation  may  help  bring  about  the  size 
standardization  which  has  been  sought 
continually  for  infants’  and  children’s 
wear  and  is  still  imperfect.  In  the 
years  when  parents  seldom  took  chil¬ 
dren  on  shopping  trips,  selection  of 
improper  sizes  caused  excessive  r^ 
turns.  Although  today  children  are 
usually  in  the  stores  for  fittings  so  that 
poor  fit  less  often  causes  returns,  stiB 
there  is  the  problem  of  selecting  the 
right  size  for  the  child  out  of  the  many 
new  ones  that  exist  and  for  which  pr^ 
cise  measurements  have  required  defi¬ 
nition. 

One  of  the  early  steps  in  >size  stand¬ 
ardization  was  to  establish  body  meas¬ 
urements  rather  than  age  as  the  basis 
for  sizes.  Height  and  weight  are  the 
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Advertising  Problems.  Every  forward 
look  toward  solution  of  the  problems 
involved  in  marketing  and  merchan¬ 
dising  infants’  and  children’s  wear, 
presented  by  representatives  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry,  envisions  more 
and  better  national  advertising.  With 
so  many  small  companies,  limited  in 
funds  for  large-scale  national  cam¬ 
paigns,  national  brand  impact  has  not 
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most  universally  accepted  measure-  been  as  strong  as  that  achieved  by  vertising.  They  object  to  the  special 

ments  for  most  garments,  although  for  other  fields  such  as  appliances  or  adult  price  concessions  and  “deals”  that 

some  items  measures  of  waist,  shoul-  apparel.  have  attached  themselves  to  co-op  ad 

der,  arm  length  and  the  like  are  also  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  industry  agreements;  assert  that  co-op  agree- 
important.  that  is  refusing  to  engage  in  coopera-  ments  are  in  violation  of  the  Robinson- 

Government  research  projects  going  tive  advertising  with  retailers.  Led  by  Patman  Act;  and  claim  that  buyers  are 

back  to  the  1930s  have  helped  find  the  the  dress  division  of  the  United  In-  encouraged  to  buy  the  deals  and  ads 

national  average  for  body  measure-  f ants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Associa-  rather  than  merchandise, 

ments  that  could  serve  for  sizing  all  tion,  firms  in  sportswear  and  knitted  On  the  latter  point,  one  spokesman 
sorts  of  garments  for  all  children.  outerwear  have  also  refused  to  partici-  told  Stores  that  buying  office  cata- 

These  have  been  published  in  bulletins  pate  in  back-to-school  catalogues  of  logues  should  be  eliminated  so  more 

and  manuals.  Latest  to  be  issued  were  buying  offices  and  stores  as  well  as  buyers  would  come  to  the  market 

the  recommended  commercial  stand-  mailers,  newspaper  and  magazine  ad-  to  see  and  select  the  goods  that  suit 

ards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

CS198-.S5  for  sizing  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  knit  underwear;  and  CS 196-55 
for  model  forms  for  toddlers’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  apparel;  and  a  series  coded 
TS5320,  TS5233,  and  TS5200A  dis¬ 
tinguishing  sizes  for  girls,  preteens, 
teens  and  juniors. 

Stores’  interview-by-mail  with  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  asked  whether  all 
their  resources  are  complying  with  the 
government  recommended  standards. 

Of  those  responding  to  the  question, 

63  per  cent  said  yes;  10  per  cent  said 
mostly;  17  per  cent  said  no  and  10 
per  cent  said  they  didn’t  know.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  these  responses,  one  reason 
why  100  per  cent  standardization  is 
not  in  effect  may  be  insufficient  inter¬ 
est  among  retailers.  It  might  be  that 
if  the  10  per  cent  who  don’t  know 
made  an  effort  to  find  out,  that  much 
more  effort  would  be  exerted  toward 
achieving  the  desired  uniformity.  ' 

Furthermore,  lack  of  interest  and 
knowledge  about  sizing  among  retail 
management  can  reflect  itself  in  poor 
salesmanship  on  the  selling  floor  when 
clerks  are  not  given  the  training  and 
facts  to  help  customers  find  the  best¬ 
fitting  garment. 


A  statement  of  policy 
that  will  make  sense 
to  America's  fine  stores: 


THOMAS  feels  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  state  its  }X)sition 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  “extras”  and  “frills”  being 
offered  here  and  there  in  the  children’s  wear  field. 

Consistent  promotion  and  national  advertising  have  built 
wide  consumer  acceptance  of  the  Thomas  brand.  We  have 
concentrated  on  giving  the  best  possible  quality  at  a  fair  price, 
so  that  stores  can  build  volume  sales. 

W’e  know  that  most  stores  realize  that  costs  such  as  freight 
and  co-operative  advertising  must  come  out  of  somewhere 
.  .  .  but  we  are  determined  that  it  will  not  come  out  of 
Thomas  quality.  Our  constant  aim  is  to  improve  mark-up 
for  the  stores,  which  is  much-needed  by  the  retailer. 

^Vhen  you  feature  Thomas  “from  Layettes  to  Playettes,”  you 
know  that  you  are  not  only  building  something  for  today, 
but  also  for  tomorrow! 


...(‘rornljayettesto  Playettes” 


THOMAS  TEXTILE  CO.,  INC.,  112  W.  34th  St,,  New  York  1 

40  years  devoted  to  the  Younger  Generation 


V 


Photographic  Realism  in  Advertising 

Perhaps  one  reosen  for  the  constantly 
growing  soles  in  infants'  and  children's 
apparel  is  not  only  the  appeal  of  the 
fashionable  and  serviceable  garments  that 
are  made,  but  also  the  colorful  and  life¬ 
like  way  they  are  presented  in  modern 
advertisements.  In  early  ads,  such  as 
those  on  previous  pages  of  this  article, 
line  drawings  of  children  were  stilted  and 
awkward.  In  contrast,  this  photograph  of 
little  girls  modeling  dresses  by  Rosenau 
Brothers  is  typical  of  the  realistic  illus¬ 
trations  and  creative  settings  used  in 
present-day  advertisements. 


As  added  emphasis  to  points  already 
mentioned,  some  added  that  the  moM 
effective  sales  helps  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  be  quick  deliverie.'  and 
availability  of  reorders,  service  stock 
counts,  better  packaging,  uniform  sit¬ 
ing. 

Regarding  more  informative  label- 
ing,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  more 
companies  follow  the  lead  of  some  of 
the  infants’  resources  that  give  the 
height  and  weight  for  each  size.  It  is 
especially  helpful  to  salespeople  and 
customers  when  garments  are  sized 
Small,  Medium  and  Large. 


by  an  association  of  manufacturers  as 
a  way  for  this  comparatively  young  New  Assistance, 

industry  of  smaller  firms  that  haven’t  children’s  indust 

the  funds  to  do  a  saturation  job  on  solving  its  proble 

brand  names  to  promote  fashion  in  and  profit,  a  new 

infants’  and  children’s  wear.  NRMA  Merchar 

Retailers  would  no  doubt  welcome  months  ago  estab 

this  as  an  additional  measure  for  Children’s  Wear 

increasing  sales  in  their  stores.  It  retailers  on  hetti 

should,  however,  be  backed  up  with  proaches  and  to  g 

additional  sales  helps  on  the  local  level  facturers  togethe 

and  the  store  level,  according  to  sur-  all.  (See  Store 

vey  respondents  in  their  replies  to  a  should  give  sola 

question  on  sales  aids  from  vendors.  all  those  who  feel 

The  helps  most  wanted  by  retailers,  dise  manager,  wl 

in  order  of  preference,  are:  more  in-  ‘‘This  is  an  e 
formative  labels,  sales  training,  local  It  frightens  me 

advertising  and  particularly  mats  for  quickly  we  are 

this  purpose,  national  magazine  adver-  must  always  hav 

tising,  and  national  TV  advertising.  be  ready  to  cha 


their  stores  and  customers.  He  did  not 
say  how  this  would  affect  smaller  stores 
that  rely  on  buying  offices  for  adequate 
market  coverage. 

NRMA’s  official  stand  on  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  was  included  in  the 
compilation  of  policy  statements  re¬ 
viewed  and  passed  by  the  Association’s 
board  of  directors  last  month.  The 
statement  says: 

“The  V^endor  Relations  Committee 
reiterates  its  belief  that  cooperative 
advertising  is  a  sound  merchandising 
method  for  maximizing  volume;  that 
it  serves  both  the  vendor’s  and  retail¬ 
er’s  joint  interest.” 

Many  of  the  retailers  participating 
in  Stores’  study  recognized  the  evils 
that  have  attached  themselves  to  some 
co-op  advertising  arrangements.  “Co¬ 
op  advertising  adds  to  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  everyone,”  said  one.  “Co¬ 
op  advertising  would  be  good  if  prod¬ 
uct  does  not  suffer,”  said  another  re¬ 
spondent. 

Over-all,  there  is  hope  that  the  ills 
can  and  will  be  cured.  More  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  responding  mierchan- 
disers  asked  for  co-operative  ads  as  a 
sales  help  that  would  benefit  everyone. 

An  ad  agency  account  executive  sug¬ 
gested  cooperative  national  advertising 


v^NRMA's  New  Infants'  and  Children's  Wear  Groupi^«.<\MW’^ ''H 


Kirichenbaum,  The  Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London, 
Conn.;  Richard  C.  Missbach,  Maas  Brothers,  Inc., 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Ruth  Summers,  Henry's,  Wichita, 
Kan.;  Aaron  B.  Selber,  Jr.,  Seiber  Brothers,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.;  Alice  H.  Ensign,  Macy's,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Warren  B.  Meyer,  SteinbocL 
Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.;  Richard  H.  Buckley,  John 
G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Herbert  W. 
Smith,  Tinyland,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  Nathan¬ 
iel  H.  Mendelson,  Youth  Fashion  Guild,  Inc.,  New 
York;  John  C.  McCurdy,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Roy  S.  Perrine,  Dey  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Albert  Schaefer,  H  &  S 
Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Leonard  Carpenter,  The 
Higbee  Co.,  Cleveland;  Hy  Brown,  Kiddies'  Shop¬ 
pe,  Painsville,  Ohio;  Arthur  Greenstein,  Meier  & 
Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland;  Theodore  T.  Biermon, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  John  Boone, 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia;  Joe  Blackburn, 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Herbert  J.  Walker,  is  the  first  chairman  of  the 
newly-organized  Infants'  and  Children's  Wear 
Group  of  the  NRMA  Merchandising  Division.  Mr. 
Walker  is  merchandise  manager  ot  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Serving  on  the  Group's  first  board  of  directors 
ore  the  following: 

Eli  Sobel,  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Abraham  L. 
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J  L  HUDSOH  CLOTHItU 


NRMA’S  FOUNDER- MEMBERS 


Detroit,  Mich, 


ation  of  retailers  now  called  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association. 

His  retail  career  started  at  the  age  of 
15,  when  he  was  employed  in  a  $25,000 
volume  men's  clothing  store  in  Pontiac, 
Michigan.  The  owner  was  Christopher  R. 
Mabley,  the  pioneer  in  men's  ready-to- 
wear  who  established  a  chain  of  stores  in 
the  Midwest  and  whose  name  survives  in 
Mabley  &  Carew,  Cincinnati.  Hudson  was 
successful  from  the  start.  The  first  month 
he  received  $4  salary;  Mr.  Mabley 
doubled  it  the  second  month.  In  five  years 
Hudson  was  earning  $500  a  year  plus 
board  and  Mabley's  volume,  at  $100,000, 
had  increased  400  per  cent.  Mabley  also 
had  a  store  in  Ionia,  Mich.,  in  partnership 
with  Joseph's  father,  Richard  Hudson.  In 
1865,  Richard  Hudson  bought  Mabley's 
share  and  induced  19-year-old  Joseph  to 
manage  the  store.  The  business  prospered 
until  the  panic  of  1873  put  it  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

When  tales  of  business  intergrity  circu¬ 
late  convention  halls  and  business  gath¬ 
erings,  one  that's  often  told  is  how  Joseph 
Hudson,  in  1 873,  settled  with  his  creditors 
for  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  then,  12  years 
later,  when  he  was  solvent  again,  saw  that 
the  balance  of  40  cents  plus  compound 
interest  was  paid  to  everyone  he  owed. 

In  1881  Hudson  opened  his  own  men's 
and  boys'  clothing  store  in  downtown 
Detroit.  This  was  the  store  that  grew  into 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  of  today, 
largely  as  a  result  of  Hudson's  foresight 
about  Detroit's  growth  and  his  business 


JOSEPH  LOTHIAN  HUDSON,  one  of  the 
13  merchants  who  organized  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
1911,  served  on  the  first  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  which  established  basic  policies  and 
procedures,  some  of  which  still  rule 
NRMA.  He  died  shortly  after,  in  July 
1912.  At  this  time,  however,  founder- 
member  Joseph  L.  Hudson  had  already 
laid  the  groundwork  for  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  retail  establishments  as  well  as 
the  groundwork  for  the  national  organiz- 


In  1891  Hudson  moved  his  Detroit  men's  cothing  store 
(upper  photo)  to  on  uptown  location  against  the  advice 
of  his  business  associates,  who  felt  he  was  moving  out 
of  the  central  district  and  its  traffic  volume.  Events 
proved  Hudson  right.  Today  the  main  store  of  The  J.  1. 
Hudson  Company  occupies  the  building  above,  the  tower 
of  which  rises  25  stories.  In  it  there  are  160  departments 
and  the  world's  largest  basement  store  on  two  levels. 


In  1910,  Hudson's  used  horses  and  buggies  to  deliver 
merchandise  to  customers.  In  1917,  the  company  had  a 
fleet  of  White  trucks,  some  of  which  are  shown  at  right. 
Today  the  delivery  fleet  consists  of  350  vehicles,  which 
annually  deliver  more  than  nine  million  parcels  and 
drive  nearly  3,200,000  miles. 
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acumen.  When  he  moved  the  store  up-  NRMA*S  FOUNDER-MEMBERS 
town  in  1891,  into  an  eight-story  building, 
his  associates  argued  against  the  reloca¬ 
tion.  It  was  "too  far  uptown,"  they 
claimed. 

However,  events  proved  Hudson  right 
—the  store  and  the  city  grew  and  pros¬ 
pered.  In  1895  the  firm  was  incorporated 
and  formally  named  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company.  In  1911,  the  store  was  moved 
to  a  10-story  building  on  the  Woodward 
Street  site  it  still  occupies.  After  Hudson's 
death  in  1912,  his  four  nephews  took  over 
management  of  the  business— Richard  H., 
now  chairman  of  the  board;  Oscar,  presi¬ 
dent;  Joseph  L.,  director  and  James  B., 
who  was  a  director  when  he  died  in  June 
1960.  Following  the  inspiration  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  founder  J.  L.,  they  operated  the 
store  to  the  slogan,  "Hudson's  Grows  With 
Detroit." 

Today  the  Company  aptly  puts  forth 
the  additional  slogan,  "You'll  find  it  at 
Hudson's,"  referring  to  the  assortment  of 
goods  available  in  its  160  merchandising 
departments  and  49  acres  of  selling 
space.  It  has  the  world's  largest  basement 
store,  where  popular-priced  merchandise 
is  sold  in  60  departments  that  occupy  two 
levels.  No  markdowns  from  upstairs  de¬ 
partments  are  sold  in  the  basement,  which 
has  been  called  the  main  store's  biggest 
competitor. 

Moreover,  Hudson's  has  led  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  large  modern  shopping 
centers,  notably  at  Northland  and  East- 
land,  where  its  branch  stores  are  mam¬ 
moth  operations. 

This  giant-sized  retail  organization, 
furthermore,  is  more  than  an  outlet  for 
merchandise.  Joseph  L.  Hudson  and  the 
company  that  bears  his  name  have  always 
been  allied  with  civic  and  philanthropic 
activities. 

J.  L.  Hudson,  the  founder,  aided 
hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  churches,  scien¬ 
tific  research,  YMCA  activities,  and  many 
other  charities.  He  founded,  directed  and 
gave  substantial  support  to  Detroit's  Mu¬ 
nicipal  League,  a  non-partisan  group  for 
the  improvement  of  local  government.  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company  has  continued  this 
public  service  tradition. 

Charity  at  J.  L.  Hudson's  is  given  at 
home  as  well  as  to  the  community.  The 
Hudson-Webber  foundation,  for  example, 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  funds  to  be  used  for 
voluntary  financial  assistance  to  present 
and  former  employees  and  their  depend¬ 
ents  in  times  of  need  or  misfortune. 


Kansas  City,  Mo< 


WILLIAM  E.  EMERY  was  one  of  the  13 
progressive  and  courageous  mer¬ 
chants  who  met  in  New  York  in  April  1911 
and  discussed  the  idea  of  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  for  their  trade,  each  one  pledging 
$100  to  get  the  project  under  way.  From 
May  1911,  when  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  was  incorporated,  to 
February  1912,  when  the  Association's 
first  convention  was  held,  Emery  served 
as  one  of  the  seven  trustees  that  directed 
and  expanded  membership  and  activities. 
At  the  first  convention,  he  was  elected 
first  vice  president  of  NRDGA. 

His  store,  Emery  Bird  Thayer  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  dates  itself 
from  1 863.  At  that  time  it  was  the  second 
largest  store  in  the  village  of  Kansas  City 
and  was  run  by  two  merchants  named 
Gillis  and  Coates.  In  the  next  five  years 
Gillis  and  Coates  were  bought  out  by  two 


Bullene  brothers.  In  1868  Emery  bought 
an  interest  in  the  store.  Joseph  T.  Bird 
entered  the  partnership  in  1881.  W.  t. 

into  it  in  1 883.  When  T.  t. 


Thayer  came 
Bullene  died  in  1894,  the  company  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  it  bears  today,  Emery 
Bird  Thayer  and  Company. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  spirit  of  their  times 
—what  with  the  muckrakers  and  other  re¬ 
form  movements,  for  instance— that  made 
the  Association's  founder-members  strong¬ 
ly  civic-minded  and  inspired  them  to  moke 
sound  public  relations  programs  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  retail  businesses.  Emery, 
therefore,  like  his  associates,  built  on  in¬ 
stitution  rather  than  just  a  deportment 
store— one,  incidentally,  that  calls  itself 


have  long  service  records.  More  than  hoH 
have  been  with  the  store  for  five  yeors 
or  more.  They  know  their  customers  and 
know  how  to  serve  them  individually. 


The  main  building  of 
Emery  Bird  Thayer's 
present  structure  was 
erected  in  1890.  It  is 
shown  in  the  circular¬ 
shaped  picture.  At  right 
is  the  store  as  it  looks 
today,  little  changed 
from  the  original  design 
of  architects  Van  Brunt 
&  Howe  of  Boston,  al¬ 
though  additional  wings 
have  been  added  as  the 
business  grew. 
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Stanley  Marcus  to  Receiue  NRMA  Gold  Medal 

S  TANLEY  MARCUS,  president  of  Neiinan-Marrus,  Dallas-Houston, 
"Texas  will  l)e  the  1%I  recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  Award  of  the 
NRMA.  This  is  the  21st  year  the  .AsscKiation  has  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal,  which  is  the  retail  industry’s  highest  honor  for  distinguished 
service  to  its  craft.  The  presentation  will  l>e  made  at  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  banquet,  Thursday,  January  12fh,  by  Harold  H.  Bennett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Zions  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution.  Mr.  Bennett  received 
the  (iokl  Medal  last  vear. 


NRMA's  Golden  Jubilee  Convention 


Hotel  Statler,  New  York 


January  8-12,  1961 


department  stores  with  uncanny  fore¬ 
sight. 

The  convention  will  open  informal¬ 
ly  on  Sunday,  January  8th,  with  pre¬ 
liminary  registration,  and  a  Dutch 
Treat  reception  from  5:00  to  7:00  P.M. 

Officially,  the  convention  opens  on 
Monday,  January  9th,  at  noon,  with 
the  curtain  raiser  luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  Associated  Buying  Offices.  The 
feature  speaker  will  be  W.  Maxey 
Jarmon,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Genesco  Corporation.  -The  title  of  his 
talk  is  “Creating  Vitality  in  Business 
Management.”  ABO  President,  Felix 
Lilienthal,  Jr.,  president,  Felix  Lili- 
enthal  &:  Co.,  New  York,  will  be  the 
chairman. 

A  total  of  36  sessions  have  been 
scheduled.  The  program  that  is  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  following  pages  pre¬ 
sents  first  those  of  more  general  inter¬ 
est,  second  those  sp)onsored  by  the 
groups  and  divisions  of  NRMA.  It 
is  expected  that  many  divisional  meet¬ 
ings  will  attract  delegates  of  varied 
backgrounds  because  of  the  broad 
theme  to  which  they’re  keyed. 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

The  top  management  session,  Mon¬ 
day,  January  9th,  8:00  P.M.,  is  typical 
of  how  the  week’s  meetings  will  carry 
out  the  anniversary  theme.  First,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University,  will  forecast  the 


The  past  50  years  of  retailing,  its 
growth  in  a  growing  .\merica,  its 
contributions  to  the  nation’s  welfare 
and  its  future  opportunities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities— this  is  the  broad  theme 
of  the  50th  anniversary  convention  of 
the  NRMA  to  be  held  January  8-12, 
1961,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 
It  is  expressed  in  the  slogan,  “Retail¬ 
ing  Serves  .\merica,”  which  is  also  the 
slogan  of  the  national,  industrywide 
public  relations  campaign  for  retailing 
that  the  convention  will  launch  and 
the  Association  will  sponsor  during 
1961. 

This  year’s  convention  program  is 
fharactei  istically  jam-packed  with 
working  meetings  and  discussions  on 
every  conceivable  subject  of  interest 
to  retailers,  with  a  roster  of  leading 
specialists,  in  and  out  of  retailing,  de¬ 
livering  speeches,  leading  discussions 
and  serving  as  chairmen.  But  this  year 
there’s  something  extra  being  offered 
-historical  review  so  that  applicable 
lessons  for  the  present  and  future  may 
be  uncovered. 

The  very  appropriate  culmination 
to  the  week  of  working  sessions  and 
discussions  will  be  Paul  Mazur’s  fea¬ 
ture  address  to  the  annual  banquet, 
Thursday,  January  12th,  6:45  P.M. 
Mr.  Mazur,  who  has  been  a  partner 
of  Lehman  Brothers,  New  York,  since 
1927  and  is  also  fiscal  counsel  to  Allied 
Stores  (^orp.,  has  devoted  much  of  his 
long  career  to  advising  the  retail  trade. 


Paul  Mazur 

Climaxes  the  convention  at  the  banquet. 


W.  Maxey  Jarmon 

Opens  the  convention  at  ABO  luncheon. 


He  has  written  lxx>ks  and  articles 
about  the  American  economy,  includ¬ 
ing  the  best-seller  of  a  few  years  ago, 
“The  Standards  We  Raise.”  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  Mazur  has  been  unusually 
prophetic  about  retailing— in  1925  and 
in  1950  he  wrote  articles,  published  in 
Stores,  that  depicted  the  future  of 
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Two  sessions  for  top  management 
are  on  the  program  of  the  50th 
anniversary  convention.  NRMA 
president,  Alfred  C.  Thompson 
(far  left)  will  preside  at  a  special 
session,  Tuesday  morning,  on  the 
federal  minimum  wage.  Execu¬ 
tive  committee  chairman,  Isidore 
Newman  II  (near  left)  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  Monday  evening  ses¬ 
sion  that  ivill  look  at  retailing’s 
past  and  future. 


retail  outlook  for  1961.  Then,  a  slide 
presentation,  by  Life  Magazine  in  co¬ 
operation  with  NRMA,  will  depict  the 
origin  of  department  stores,  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  change,  and  their  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities  today  and  tomorrow. 
Presiding  will  be  NRMA’s  executive 
committee  chairman,  Isidore  Newman 
II,  president,  Maison  Blanche,  New 
Orleans. 

.\  special  session  for  top  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  added  this  year,  at  the 
request  of  the  board  of  directors,  on 
a  subject  currently  of  major  concern 
to  store  principals  and  top  executives 
—the  federal  minimum  wage.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Employee  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Personnel  Group,  Tues¬ 
day,  January  10th,  9:30  A.M.,  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  focus  on  the  impact  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  federal  wage  and  hour  controls 
to  department  and  specialty  stores, 
notably  the  effect  on  executive  status, 
job  duties,  methods  of  compensating 
employees  on  incentive  bases,  overtime 
|x>licies,  and  the  like.  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  will  be  the  keynote  speak¬ 
er.  An  explanation  of  the  practical 
problems  inherent  in  the  federal  wage- 
hour  law  will  be  given  by  Edward 
L.  Field,  personnel  director,  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  New  York  and  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Employee  Relations 
Committee.  The  action  program  de¬ 
veloped  by  NRMA  will  be  presented 
by  Government  Affairs  Committee 
chairman,  E.  B.  Sydnor,  Jr.,  president. 
Southern  Department  Stores,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  The  chairman  will  be 
NRMA  president,  Alfred  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  executive  vice  president.  Miller 
S:  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond. 

CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 

The  Changing  Role  of  Education 
for  Retail  Schools  and  for  Retailers 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  joint  session  of 
the  American  Collegiate  Retailing  .\s- 


sociation  and  the  NRM.\,  Monday, 
lanuary  9th,  9:30  A.M.  Charles  F. 
Phillips,  president,  Bates  College,  Lew¬ 
iston,  Maine,  will  trace  the  major 
(hanges  in  retailing  and  how  they 
have  inlluenced  retail  training.  Stan¬ 
ley  Goodman,  president,  Famous-Barr, 
St.  Louis,  will  tell  of  the  store’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  retail  career  training; 
and  the  responsibility  of  schools  will 
be  expained  by  ACRA  president,  Ed- 
wina  Hogadone,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  retailing,  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology.  Chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr., 
dean.  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing,  New  York. 

Fhe  future  of  retail  distribution 
will  be  examined  at  the  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing, 
Wednesday,  January  11th.  After  talks 
l)y  an  economist  and  a  store  principal, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  simultane¬ 
ous  round  table  groups,  with  retailing 
students  participating,  from  which  a 
composite  figure  of  the  future  retailer 
will  be  drawn.  The  economist  will  be 

W.  Zelomek,  president.  Internation¬ 
al  Statistical  Bureau,  New  York  and 
visiting  professor.  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  University 
of  Virginia.  Chairman  will  be  Leon¬ 
ard  Nadel,  vice  president,  Abraham  fe 
Straus,  Brooklyn. 

The  retail  careers  picture  will  be 
further  viewed  at  two  Distributive  Ed¬ 
ucation  meetings,  both  on  Wednesday, 
January  1 1th,  one  at  8:15  .^.M.,  one  at 
2:30  P.  M.  In  its  discussion  of  expan¬ 
sion  opportunities  in  the  60s,  the  early 
bird  meeting  will  demonstrate  the  new 
“shadow  panel’’  technique  by  which 
the  panel  asks  the  questions  and 
the  audience  offers  answers.  William 
Logan,  teacher  training,  Ohio  State 
L^niversity,  Columbus,  will  preside. 

In  the  afternoon,  George  A.  Scott, 
president.  Walker  Scott  Company,  San 


Diego,  Calif.,  and  chairman.  C  ommit. 
tee  on  Careers  in  Retailing,  will  tall 
about  retailing  and  the  high  schoool 
student.  Research  aids  for  retailai 
will  be  explained  by  John  A.  Beau¬ 
mont,  director.  Distributive  Education 
Branch,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Ftlucation  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Division  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.  C.  How  to 
use  advisory  committees  effectively 
will  also  be  discussed  by  Walter  Judd, 
l)ersonnel  manager.  Sears,  Roebuck  8c 
Co.,  Richmond.  The  chairman  will  be 
James  C.  Worthy,  vice  president.  Sears, ' 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  1 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  I 

A  timely  workshop  on  public  rela- 1 
tions— and  the  first  of  its  kind  designed  * 
for  top  executives— will  offer  helps  on  ^ 
how  to  participate  in  retailing’s  public  J 
relations  campaign  as  well  as  how  to  I 
Isetter  over-all  public  relations.  It  will 
be  held,  Monday,  January  9th,  2:80 
P..M.  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  the  Public 
Relations  Committee,  it  will  be  a 
course  in  basic  PR  techniques  in  stores  I 
of  all  sizes,  covering  press  publicity,  f 
programming  special  events,  the  role  * 
of  the  merchant  in  his  community,  PR 
in  advertising.  It  will  also  introduce 
and  explain  a  new  yanlstick  for  decis-  ^ 
ion-making.  The  NRMA  Task  Force 
on  Public  Relations,  the  group  formed  ^ 
to  lead  retailing’s  1961  public  relations ' 
campaign,  is  preparing  the  session. 
John  A.  Blum,  senior  vice  president, 
Macy’s  New  York,  will  preside. 

STORE  PACKAGING  PROGRAMS 

In  recent  years,  there’s  been  added 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  store 
packaging  programs.  A  joint  session 
of  the  .Store  Management  Group  and 
Merchandising  Division,  Wednesday, 
January  11th,  9:30  A.M.,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject.  C(X)rdinatiiig  the 
store’s  packaging  program  for  a  more 
favorable  store  image  will  be  discussed 
by  Walter  P.  Margulies,  president, 
Lippincott  &  Margulies,  Inc.,  New 
York.  What  sjrecifications  for  packag¬ 
ing  merchandise  retailers  should  give 
their  resources,  and  why,  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  Donald  J.  Lesker,  manager, 
Informative  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Department,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago.  How  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  changed  its 
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IMckagiiig  to  meet  the  merchandising 
and  servue  needs  of  stores  will  be  re¬ 
lated  by  Robert  J.  Sargent,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  will  be  William 
Randolph,  general  superintendent, 
The  J.  I-  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 
and  chairman.  Store  Management 
Group.  Co-chairman  will  be  Robert 
I.  Lauter,  senior  vice  president,  Macy’s 
New  York  and  chairman.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division. 


CLOSKEY 

RANT 


Corporation 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


MECHANIZATION  OF  STORES 

Retail  mechanization,  past,  present 
and  future  will  be  explored  at  the  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute  session,  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  12th,  9:.S()  A.M.  John  I. 
Gotlinger,  controller,  Pizitz,  Birming¬ 
ham,  will  lead  this  panel  of  experts: 
Charles  G.  Abbott,  partner,  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.,  New  York;  William 
S.  Darrow,  vice  president,  operations 
and  research.  City  Stores  Mercantile 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Ralph  H.  Eidem, 
director,  data  processing  division, 
Ernst  &  Ernst,  Chicago;  .Mel  Posin, 
laerchandising  manager,  EDP  Divis¬ 
ion,  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
Camden,  N.  J.;  Douglas  D.  Schouler, 
Jr.,  manager,  distribution  industries, 
international  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Creators  of  custom  cabinetwork 
and  special  metalwork.  Special 
designs  produced  to  your  speci¬ 
fications. 

Write  for  information  on 
our  complete  facilities. 
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DOWNTOWN  DEVELOPMENT 

.A  master  plan  for  large  metropolitan 
areas  to  meet  their  mass  transit  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  presented  at  the  Down¬ 
town  Development  Committee  session, 
Thursday,  January  12th,  2:30  P.M. 
Speakers  w'ill  outline  the  roles  of  the 
transit  company,  the  commuter  rail¬ 
road,  the  municipal,  state  and  federal 
governments,  and  the  retailer.  Results 
of  a  recent  survey  of  how  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  providing 
improved  downtown  transit  facilities 
will  l)e  announced  at  the  meeting. 

SALES  PROMOTION 

The  working  meetings  sponsored  by 
the  groups  and  divisions  and  commit¬ 
tees  of  NRMA  will  start  at  10:00  A.M. 
Monday,  January  9th,  with  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division’s  session  on  50 
years  of  retail  advertising.  Progressive 
changes  in  newspaper  advertising  and 
what  the  future  promises  will  be  shown 
in  a  dramatic,  visual  presentation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa- 


. . .  save  you 
time  and  work 
in  merchandise 
re-stocking 


Shamrock  Shuttle  Trucks  move  easily  through  narrow 
aisles.  Top  rim  is  padded  to  protect  store  fixtures,  and 
the  smooth  Vyntex  duck  stays  clean  through  hard 
usage.  Plus  all  these  advantages: 

•  Split-lid  opening  gives  full  access  to  contents;  gives  easy 
opening  in  small  space. 

•  When  open,  lids  hang  flat  against  truck  ends. 

•  Truck  locks  in  one  simple  motion. 

•  Top  rim  is  leather  with  foam  rubber  padding. 

•  Truck  designed  narrow  yet  long  (48"  high  x  24"  wide  x 
25"  deep)  for  big  capacity;  shallow  depth  permits  easy 
reach  to  bottom. 

•  Recessed  lid,  when  closed,  easily  supports  two  loaded 
Accessory  Hampers  on  top.  Smaller  hampers  may  be 
carried  inside  when  truck  is  empty. 

Write  for  Facts  and  Prices! 
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lion,  New  York. 

dramatic  treatment  of  history  will 
also  be  featured  at  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division’s  session  Tuesday,  January 
10th,  2:30  P.M.  American  Viscose  Cor¬ 
poration  will  stage  a  musical  show 
called  Fantasy  in  Fibers,  the  acts  of 
which  will  portray  changes  from  the 
gay  innocence  of  1900  to  the  super¬ 
sophistication  of  the  year  2500.  The 
role  of  today’s  fibers  in  stimulating 
store  traffic,  sales  and  profits  will  be  the 
theme. 

The  Division  will  conclude  its 
week’s  meetings  with  a  concentrated 
two-hour  seminar  on  the  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  of  writing  good  retail  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  leading  specialist  will 
discuss  each  of  five  types  of  advertising 
—newspaper,  television,  direct  mail, 
ratlio,  signs  and  cards.  The  panel  of 
s|}ecialists  will  include:  Charles  M. 
Edwards,  Jr.,  dean,  .School  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  New  York  University;  Howartl  P. 
.\brahams,  vice  president.  Television 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  New  York; 
Harold  R.  Merahn,  vice  president,  B. 
Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  New  York;  and 
chairman.  Sales  Promotion  Division; 
James  M.  Reynolds,  president,  Rey¬ 
nolds  Printasign,  Pacoima,  Calif.  The 
chairman  will  be  Chester  Leopold, 
vice  president.  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wavne,  Ind. 


MERCHANDISING 


J.  Leavee,  I..  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.;  Harold  Rayden,  Gimbel’s, 
Philadelphia;  Morris  .Schlanger,  Harz- 
feld’s,  Kansas  City,  .Mo.;  .Abe  Schrader, 
president,  .Abe  .Schrader  Corp.,  New 
York.  To  conclude  the  meeting,  Leon¬ 
ard  Bummelo,  buyer,  B.  Gertz,  Inc., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  will  discuss  problems 
of  merchandising  swimwear  and  a 
swimwx'ar  fashion  show  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Knitted  Outer¬ 
wear  .Association.  The  chainnan  of 
the  meeting  will  be  Charles  Himel- 
IumIi,  vice  president,  Himelhoch  Bros. 
Ifc  Company,  Detroit  and  chairman, 
Ready-to-Wear  (iroup. 


Ready-to-Wear.  As  Beatrice  Judelle  so 
graphically  demonstrates  in  her  guide- 
post  article  on  The  Changing  Cus¬ 
tomer  (page  7),  stores  have  had  to  in¬ 
stitute  new  merchandising  approaches 
as  the  consumer  market  changed  over 
the  years.  .A  fitting  ojjening  to  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  six  session 
at  the  golden  jubilee  convention  is  the 
Ready-to-\V'ear  session,  Monday,  Janu¬ 
ary  9th,  2:.30  P.M.  on  Serving  the 
.American  Woman,  it  will  be  opened 
by  Miriam  Lippincott,  director  of  fash¬ 
ion  merchandising  services.  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  New  York,  whose  talk  has 
the  intriguing  title,  “We  Need  a  ‘Pro’ 
Selling  Job.’’  .A  panel  of  six,  five  mer¬ 
chandiser  managers  from  stores  of  all 
sizes  and  a  manufacturer,  will  then 
consider  the  question.  What  are  we 
doing  to  deserve  the  customer’s  pat¬ 
ronage?  Participants  will  be  Sybil  An¬ 
derson,  T.  A.  Chapman  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee;  George  W.  Burns,  .Adam,  Mel- 
drum  &  .Anderson,  Bulfalo;  Raymond 


'Fhe  Firm  Branch.  Retailers’  many 
(]uestions  on  how  to  set  up  the  first 
liranch  store,  from  idea  to  grand  open¬ 
ing,  will  be  answered  at  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  session,  Tuesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  KUh,  9:.3()  .A.M.  This  six-man 
panel  of  retailers,  who  have  gone 
through  the  ordeal  at  least  once,  will 
lie  on  the  dais:  Herbert  .A.  Leeds,  vice 
president  and  general  merchandise 
manager,  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond; 
Myron  D.  Neusteter,  president,  Neu- 
steter’s,  Denver;  Ohren  Smulian,  presi- 
ent.  The  F'roug  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa; 
E.  CL  Sullivan,  president,  Wolff  & 
Marx,  San  .Antonio;  J.  C.  Moag,  presi¬ 
dent,  J.  C.  Moag  Corp.,  New  York; 
.Sy  Buckner,  vice  president,  Buckner’s, 
Long  Island,  New  York.  Robert  I. 
Lauter,  senior  vice  president,  Macy’s 
New  York  and  chairman.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  will  preside. 


mercial  development  division.  Pater-  I 
son  C^hamber  of  Commerce,  Paierson  | 

N.  J.  '  i 

Preceding  the  panel,  Bennet  .A.  C.erf,  || 
president.  Random  House,  New  York,  : 
will  offer  some  facts  and  suggestions  j 
on  the  potential  for  street  floor  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  fast-growdng  book  business,  v 
How  to  get  maximum  sales  volume  * 
in  notions  will  be  discussed  by  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Bleier,  vice  president,  I.  B.  _ 
Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  and  I 
president.  National  Notions  .Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York.  | 

C’.harlotte  Thompson,  director.  The  ^ 
F'ashion  (Coordination  Institute,  New 
A’ork,  w'ill  clo.se  the  meeting  with  a 
fashion  show  of  spring  costume  jew-  ' 
elry. 

The  chairman  of  the  session  will  be  [j 
Lester  K.  Marcus,  merchandise  in.ana-  e 
ger,  J.  L.  Brancleis  &  .Sons,  Omaha.  | 
and  chairman,  .Accessories  and  Small-  ! 
wares  Group. 


On  i  HE  S'lTtEET  Floor.  .At  the  meeting 
of  the  .Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group,  Tuesday,  January  10th,  2:.30 
P..M.,  a  panel  will  consider  three  ap¬ 
proaches  to  successfully  merchandising 
for  Easter  and  Mother’s  Day— manufac¬ 
turers’  packaging;  retailers  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  promotion;  commu¬ 
nity  effort.  Participants  will  be: 
('.harles  L.  Greenblatt,  merchandise 
manager,  Ed  .Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  Ruth  Johnson,  merchandise 
manager,  Walker-Scott,  .San  Diego; 
Maury  Reishtein,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  Sterling-Lindner  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Dorothy  Boucher,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  Godchaux,  New  Orleans  and 
chairman,  NRM.A  Mother’s  Day  Com¬ 
mittee;  Hank  Greilsheim,  general  sales 
manager,  (ffiicago  Printed  String  Co., 
Chicago,  and  J.  Palmer  Murphy,  com¬ 


Ineants’  AM)  (atii.DREN’s  Wear.  The 
expanding,  changing,  influential  youth  t 
market  has  treated  so  many  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  for  retailers  that  the 
NRM.V  recently  formed  a  Children’s 
Wear  Group,  which  is  sponsoring  a 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  January  11th, 
9:.30  .AM.  The  meeting  will  be  an 
open  discussion  led  by  a  seven-man 
panel  of  merchandisers  in  this  field.  It  j 
will  cover  a  variety  of  subjects  such  as 
classification  inert  handising,  preteen  , 
|)ossibilities,  boys’  problems,  price  line  j 
manufacturing,  the  confusion  of  cash  | 
discounts  in  the  field,  market  timing,  » 
and  the  like.  Panel  members  will  be:  ' 
Leonard  R.  Carpenter,  The  Higliee  i 
Co.,  Cleveland;  .Samuel  M.  Halpern. 
Halpern’s,  Overbrook  Hills,  Pa.;  Na-  ; 
thaniel  H.  Mendelson,  Youth  Fashion 
Guild,  New  York;  Richard  Missbach, 
Maas  Brothers,  Tampa,  Fla.;  .A.  B. 
.Selber,  Jr.,  .Selber  Brothers,  Shreveport.  < 
La.;  Herbert  W.  .Smith,  Tinyland, ; 
Long  Island  City,  New  York;  Ruth  | 
Summers,  Henry’s,  Wichita,  Kan.  The  | 
new'  Group’s  first  chairman,  Herbert  S. 
Walker,  merchandise  manager,  Joseph; 
Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  will  be 
the  meeting  chairman.  Parents  Maga¬ 
zine  w  ill  stage  a  fashion  show  of  spring- 
summer  children’s  wear,  narrated  by 
fashion  editor,  Virginia  Shaw. 


PiEXF.  Goods.  The  children’s  market 
has  achieved  so  much  importance  in 
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today’s  ictailing  that  the  Piece  Goods 
session  \vill  spotlight  children’s  styles 
in  a  fashion  show  by  McCall  Pattern 
Company.  T’he  show  will  close  the 
Thursday,  January  12th,  2:30  P.M. 
meeting  which  features  two  talks  and 
a  piece  goods  idea  exchange.  One 
speaker  will  offer  suggestions  for  reduc¬ 
ing  losse>  in  the  pattern  tlepartment. 
Charles  F.  Welck,  III,  president, 
Charles  F.  W'elek  Ca)inpany,  St.  Louis, 
will  examine  ways  in  which  piece 
goods  retailers  can  do  a  better  selling 
job. 

The  idea  exchange  panel  of  retailers 
and  resources  will  include:  Edmond 
Donnelly,  retired  piece  goods  merchan¬ 
diser,  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Frances  Jackson,  buy¬ 
er,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Duncan  McLean,  vice  president, 
Fabrex  (]orp..  New  York;  Walter  C. 
.Spain,  buyer.  Miller  and  Rhoads,  Rich¬ 
mond:  (ieorge  -M.  Stevens,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  File  llutterick  Company,  New 
York  and  Isidor  Kaplan,  president, 
Isidor  Kaplan,  New  York. 

The  chairman  will  be  Sam  Cardone, 
buyer,  Forbes  8c  Wallace,  Sjtringfield 
and  chairman,  Piece  Goods  Executive 
Committee. 


Men’s  .\nd  Boy.s’.  Changes  in  the 
male  markets  have  created  a  “twilight” 
/one  between  the  hoys’  and  the  men’s 
business  and  this  is  the  subject  of  the 
Wednesday,  January  1 1th,  2:30  P.M. 
meeting  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group.  The  students’  business  will  be 
examined  by  a  panel  of  seven  retailers 
and  manufacturers.  They  are:  Allen 
G.  .Aaronson,  vice  president,  Isidore 
Aaronson  Co.,  New  York;  .Albert  G. 
Ryden,  general  manager.  Boys’  and 
Students’  Division,  Palm  Beach  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati;  Edward  Michaels, 
president,  Gemeo  Sportswear,  Inc,, 
New  York;  Earl  Hatcher,  buyer.  The 
Hay  ton  Co,,  Minneapolis;  Benjamin 
E.  Fepper,  president,  'Pepper’s,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.;  Irving  Frank,  buyer, 
Hughes  8:  Hatcher-Harry  Suffrin,  De¬ 
troit:  Herbert  Swain,  merchandise 
manager.  The  May  Co.,  Cleveland. 

A  panel  on  volume  and  profit  op- 
[xirtunities  of  Father’s  Day  merchan¬ 
dising  will  explore  three  phases  of  the 
subject  this  way:  the  community  ap¬ 
proach  by  George  Benson,  president, 
Benson  and  Rixon  Co.,  Chicago  and 
president,  AIMBW  Chicago  Chapter; 


the  storewide  approach  by  Eric  Rapp, 
merchandise  manager,  Lansbtirgh’s, 
Washington,  D,  C.;  the  divisional  ap 
proach  by  Carl  Novick,  merchandise 
manager.  New  Bedford  Dry  GikkIs  Co., 
New  Bedford,  Conn.  The  moderator 
will  be  Sidney  S.  Rosenzweig,  vice 
president.  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate, 
New  York,  and  chairman,  NRMA 
Father’s  Day  Committee. 

The  National  .Association  of  Men’s 
Sportswear  Buyers  will  conclude  the 
session  with  a  fashion  show  of  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day  sportswear  and  furnishings. 

The  chairmati  of  the  meeting  will 
be  fiene  Charmoy,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  Stern’s,  New  York  and  chairman. 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  NRMA. 

Keeping  in  .Stock.  The  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division’s  annual  put-and-take  ses¬ 
sion,  Thursday,  January  12th,  9:. 30 
.A.M.,  will  try  to  find  the  most  effective 
vet  economical  methcxls  for  keeping  in 
stock  on  wanted  items  every  day.  Dis¬ 
cussion 'leaders  will  be:  C.  O.  Arm¬ 
strong,  merchandise  manager,  Bclk 
Brothers  (]o.,  Charlotte:  Parker  Brown, 
assistant  general  merchandise  manager, 
Abraham  8:  Straus,  Brooklyn;  J.  L. 
Fabrikant,  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  The  Capitol,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.; 
Lloyd  Labarr,  superintendent  of  soft 
goods  buyers,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co., 
New  York;  R.  E.  Scherling,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  merchandise 
manager,  Killian  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  W.  Stanley  Truby,  executive 
vice  president,  Wm.  F.  Gable  Co.,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.  Janies  W.  Petty,  president, 
H.  &  S.  Pogue,  Cincinnati,  will  preside. 

SMALLER  STORES 

Subjects  and  speakers  on  the  agenda 
of  the  .Smaller  Stores  Division  are  apt 
to  attract  delegates  from  all  sized  stores 
and  in  a  variety  of  jobs.  The  Division’s 
dinner  meeting,  Tuesday,  January 
lOth,  6:. 30  P.M.,  for  instance,  features 
Bettina  Ballard,  author  of  the  bcxik. 
In  My  Fashion.  After  a  talk  called. 
Retailing  in  Your  Fashion,  she  will 
moderate  a  panel  of  consumers  who 
will  offer  criticisms  of  selling  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  retail  stores.  The  chairman  of 
the  meeting  will  lie  Joseph  Feller, 
president  of  Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa 
and  chairman.  Smaller  Stores  Division. 

At  the  first  of  the  Division’s  meet¬ 
ings,  Monday,  January  9th,  2:30  P.  M., 
five  different  subjects  will  be  covered. 
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G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
'  [Dgewater  4-5112  . 


Gain  New  Customers  ” 
and  enjoy 

GREATER  PROFITS! 

• 

Large  retailers  have  found  that 
rightly  styled  Gift  Certificates 
and  Gift  Folders  produce  6  to 
7%  of  their  total  sales. 

Write  today  for  samples  of 
FINER  GIFT  CERTIFICATES 
AND  GIFT  FOLDERS 

Serving  LEADING  STORES 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

• 

HARVEY  HANSON 

•  Certificates 

for  all  gift  giving  CKcasions. 

1721  BRUSH  STREET,  OAKLAND  12,  CALIF. 
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each  by  a  specialist  on  that  topic. 
Aspects  of  money  management  will  be 
explained  by  Herbert  Scull,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  E.  H.  Scull  Company,  New  York; 
transportation  problems  will  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  l.ouis  C.  I-araia,  general  traffic 
manager.  Fedway  Stores,  New  York; 
Saul  D.  Astor,  president,  Management 
Safe-Guards,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  talk 
on  shortage  control;  customer  services 
will  be  the  subject  covered  by  Allan  T. 
Volhner,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Zollinger-Harned  Company, 
Allentown  and  Terry  Maver,  vice 
president,  fashion  directress,  .Amos 
Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  personnel.  James 
N.  Rothschild,  vice  president,  Roths¬ 
child’s,  Ithaca,  New  York,  will  be 
chairman. 

Five  roads  to  more  profitable  selling 
in  the  smaller  store  will  be  presented 
Tuesday,  January  10th,  2:.S0  P.M.: 
trading  up,  using  tabloid  mailers, 
building  consumer  acceptance,  increas¬ 
ing  traffic  flow,  and  offering  smiling 
service.  The  speakers  will  be:  David 
Garber,  president,  Garber  Brothers, 
Staten  Island;  Irving  Pliskin,  presi¬ 
dent,  Richard’s  Advertising  Agency, 
Colonia,  New  Jersey;  Sam  Sealfon, 
president,  Sealfon’s,  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey;  George  Bright,  President, 
Bright’s,  Lansford,  Pa.;  Peter  C.  Trier, 
vice  president  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  Worth’s  of  Waterbury,  Water- 
bury.  Conn.  Presiding  will  be  George 
W.  Priehs,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Priehs  Department 
Store,  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan. 

STORE  MANAGEMENT 

Operating  Tools  for  Better  Profits 
is  the  title  of  the  Store  Management 
session,  Wednesday,  January  1 1th,  2:30 
P.M.  It  will  begin  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  by  Frank  R.  Beaudine,  industrial 
engineering  manager,  Montgomery 
Ward,  Chicago,  of  how  Ward’s  is  re¬ 
ducing  payroll  expenses  in  sales-sup- 
porting  activities  with  a  new  method 
of  variable  budgeting.  Raymond 
Munsch,  vice  president,  operations. 
Miller  8:  Rhoads,  Richmond,  will  dem¬ 
onstrate,  with  slides  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  store  installations,  tlie  trends 
in  mechanization  that  are  reducing 
department  stores’  handling  costs.  To 
conclude  the  session,  Robert  R.  Jones, 
partner,  Arthur  Andersen  Company, 
Chicago  will  consider  these  questions 
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regarding  capital  investment  and  man¬ 
power  costs:  How  fast  should  a  capital 
investment  in  op>erating  equipment 
pay  for  itself  in  reduction  of  op>erating 
costs?  What  should  be  management’s 
basic  philosophy  in  allocating  capital 
for  mechanized  equipment? 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  will 
be  Howard  Davis,  vice  president,  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  (Company,  Boston. 

Putting  .Service  Standards  to  Work 
is  the  Store  Management  theme  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  I2ih,  9:30  A.M.  Three 
talks  are  featured:  one  on  furniture 
inspection  and  tpiality  controls  by  S.  F. 
Petrell,  store  operations  manager.  Al¬ 
lied  Stores,  New  York  and  chairman, 
NRM.A  Committee  on  Furniture  Qual¬ 
ity  Controls  and  Prepacking;  the  sec¬ 
ond  on  marking  and  shipping  stand¬ 
ards  by  Loren  C.  Spademan,  manager, 
receiving  and  marking  department. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 
and  vice  chairman,  NRMA  Traffic 
Group;  the  third  on  prepacking  guides 
and  practices.  Presiding  will  be  Wes¬ 
ton  Figgins,  vice  president,  operations. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  first  vice  chairman.  Store 
Management  Group. 

RETAIL  CONTROL 

'Fhe  (Controllers’  Congress  is  spon¬ 
soring  two  sessions.  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  1 1th,  9:30  A.M.,  a  profit  planning 
meeting  will  explore  these  three  top¬ 
ics:  establishing  a  coordinated  com¬ 
pany  profit  plan  into  which  all  the 
energies  of  a  store  are  organized;  in¬ 
tegration  of  research  programs  into 
expense  control  so  that  they  contrib¬ 
ute  to  over-all  profit  objectives  of  the 
company:  importance  of  day-to-day 
activities  in  achieving  sound  expense 
control.  Speakers  include:  Harry  Mar- 
gules,  controller,  Gimljel’s,  Pittsburgh 
and  John  Gotlinger,  controller,  Pizitz, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Corporate  financial  planning  is  the 
theme  Wednesday,  January  11th,  2:.H0 
P.  M.  Three  topics  on  the  agenda  are: 
projection  of  cash  estimates;  capital 
expenditure  planning  to  provide  max¬ 
imum  return  to  the  company;  leasing 
vs.  buying  equipment.  Speakers  in¬ 
clude:  William  Taliaferro,  treasurer. 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Frank  Orth,  director,  American  Guar¬ 
antee  CorjX)ration,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Kenneth  P,  Mages,  partner.  Touche, 
Ross,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York. 


PERSONNEL 

At  the  first  of  the  Personnel  (Group’s 
two  sessions,  Monday,  January  9th, 
2:30  P.M.,  the  focus  will  be  on  the 
executive  staff.  Frank  Waldenfelt, 
Frank  Waldenfels  &  Associates,  Inc.,  [ 
New  York  will  talk  on  the  essentials 
of  a  well-integrated  salary  adminstra-  ^ 
tion  for  executives  that  equitably  at-  i 
counts  for  variations  in  experience  and  1 
job  duties.  He  will  also  discuss  the  H 
adequacy  of  currentlv-used  job  descrip,  j 
tions,  performance  evaluations  and  ' 
salary  ranges.  How  Baml)erger  ft  Com¬ 
pany  reorganized  its  executive  strut-  jj 
ture  as  a  result  of  branch  store  expan- 
sion  will  be  reported  by  senior  vice  ! 
president  for  personnel  and  labor  re-  j 
lations,  K.  Wade  Bennett.  The  execu-  [-! 
tive  development  program  of  New  Jer-  1 
sey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  will  l)e  de-  ^ 
scribed  by  vice  president,  S.  B.  Hayes.  I 

Employee  productivity  is  the  subject  j 
of  the  personnel  session,  Tuesday,  j 
January  10th,  2:.30  P.M.  How  can  ex-  | 
ecutives  in  the  personnel  department  i 
help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  unproduc-  i 
tive  labor?  What  is  their  role  on  the 
management  team?  These  questions  i 
will  be  faced  by  James  L.  McEwen, 
director  of  personnel  and  labor  rela- 
tions.  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  The  * 
(juestion  to  be  tackled  by  Richard  A. 
Enion,  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  Handy  Associates,  Inc.,  Phil-  | 
adelphia,  will  be.  What  are  the  basic  || 
forces  which  stimulate  people  to  pro¬ 
duce  consistently  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  their  knowledge  and  ability? 
Anne  .Saum,  Anne  Saum  and  Associ- 
ates.  New  York,  will  tell  how  to  ana- 
lyze  training  programs  to  see  whether  H 
they’re  meeting  pre-set  goals. 
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CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
is  featuring  a  film,  three  prepared  talks 
and  a  problem  clinic  at  its  session, 
Tuesday,  January  10th,  9:30  A.M.  The 
film  is  a  new  sales  training  aid  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Division  for  sales  person¬ 
nel.  The  first  talk  will  be  by  Arthur  fj  agt 
Hess,  assistant  cashier.  The  First  Na-  [•  & 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York,  on 
financing  accounts  receivables.  Two 
talks  on  cost  cutting  ideas  will  be  given 
by  Dean  Ashby,  credit  sales  manager,  I 
The  Fair,  Fort  Worth,  and  David  Boll-  i| 
man,  credit  manager,  Joseph  Horne 
Company,  Pittsburgh  .and  CMD  chair-  | 
man.  The  problem  clinic  will  be  con- 
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ductetl  I).  an  eight-man  panel,  inrhid- 
ing  the  three  speakers  plus:  George 
Landis,  trcdit  manager,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott,  Chicago:  Kenneth  Mages,  part¬ 
ner,  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  &  Smart, 
New  York;  Harry  Monahan,  assistant 
controller.  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
and  James  Newman,  director.  Business 
Ivoans  Administration,  Commercial 
Credit  ('.orporation,  Baltimore:  Dun¬ 
can  Holthausen,  vice  president.  Holt- 
hausen  &:  Sons,  Union  City,  N.  J.  Fran¬ 
cis  }.  Lukes,  general  credit  manager, 
Schuster’s,  Milwaukee,  will  preside. 

Bringing  the  Management  Concept 
to  Credit  Executives  is  the  title  of  the 
feature  talk  by  James  Cribbin  at  the 
CMD  session  for  smaller  stores,  Tues¬ 
day,  January  10th,  8:00  A.M.  Mr. 
Cribbin  is  professor  of  industrial  psy¬ 
chology,  New  York  University  and 
director.  Psychological  Services,  Con¬ 
sultants  to  Industry,  New  York.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  clinic  on  smaller  stores’  credit 
problems  will  be  led  by  a  panel  of 
three:  Daniel  G.  D’Imperio,  office  man¬ 
ager,  Zollinger-Harned  Company,  Al¬ 
lentown:  Joseph  Feller,  president,  Joe 
Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa  and  chairman, 
NRMA  .Smaller  Stores  Division:  Barry 
Kessler,  partner,  Kessler’s,  Pottstown, 
Pa.  The  chairman  will  be  Walter  L. 
Brown,  Jr.,  credit  manager,  Hudson- 
Belk  Company,  Raliegh. 

TRAFFIC 

The  Traffic  Group’s  meeting,  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  10th,  9:30  A.  M.,  will  be 
a  complete  question-and-answ.er  per¬ 
iod.  Members’  questions  on  transpor¬ 
tation,  receiving  and  marking  will  be 
answered  and  discussed  by  Dorothy 
Geiss,  traffic  manager,  Strouss-Hirsh- 
berg’s,  Youngstown:  Arthur  F.  Hagar, 
Jr.,  receiving  and  marking  manager, 
I^ansburgh’s,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Louis 
C.  Laraia,  traffic  manager.  Fedway 
Stores,  New  York;  William  McBay, 
traffic  manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston:  John  A.  O’Connor,  assistant 
traffic  manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  and  William  Roddy,  man¬ 
ager,  receiving  department,  Abraham 
fe  Straus,  Brooklyn.  The  moderator 
will  be  Frank  G.  Sheddy,  receiving 
manager,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  chairman.  Traffic  Group. 
The  assistant  moderator  will  be  Loren 
C.  Spademan,  manager,  receiving  and 
marking  department.  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  Detroit  and  vice  chair¬ 
man,  Traffic  Group. 


Gordon  Creighton 


almost  unseated  me.  For  a  startled  moment, 
it  seemed  as  though  some  daring  pilot  had  not 
only  broken  the  sound  barrier  but  demolished  it. 
Nature  soon  subsided  to  normality,  however,  and 
my  thoughts  turned  to  the  work  of  Frederick 
Winslow  Taylor,  whose  book  on  the  Principles  of 
Scientific  Management  I  had  just  been  re-reading. 
.  .  .  Back  in  1911  when  Taylor  was  first  pointing  the  way  to  “greater 
national  efficiency,’’  aviation,  like  production,  was  just  getting  fairly 
disentangled  from  its  cocoon.  Monoplane  versus  biplane,  heavier-than- 
air  versus  lighter-than-air,  these  were  flight’s  crucial  c|uestions.  The 
principle  back  of  the  jet  propulsion  which  “shook  us  up’’  this  morning 
was  all  undreamed  of.  So,  too,  were  the  mechanical  “brains”  and  the 
computers  which  in  business  have  relegated  “inefficiency”  to  the  dirty- 
word  category.  .  .  .  Modern-sounding  indeed  is  engineer  Taylor’s  chal¬ 
lenge;  “The  whole  country  is  suffering  through  inefficiency  in  almost 
all  of  our  daily  acts.  The  remedy  for  this  inefficiency  lies  in  systematic 
management,  rather  than  in  some  unusual  or  extraordinary  man.” 

rue  been  reading  •  •  *  Using  Standards  to  Increa.se  Pro¬ 
duction,  edited  proceedings  of  the  Store  Management  Group’s  session  on 
the  subject  at  the  1960  NRMA  convention.  In  sending  the  book,  George 
Plant  wrote:  “I  think  the  report  illustrates  that  there  are  simple  methods 
of  arriving  at  standards  which  serve  to  increase  production  without  going 
into  a  highly  professional  engineering  study.”  Succinctly  fxjsing  the 
problem,  William  F.  Randolph,  chairman,  led  off  the  panel  discussion: 
“Faced  with  increasing  wage  costs,  yet  with  traditional  gross  margins  to 
maintain,  we  are  caught  in  a  squeeze.  There  is  probably  no  better  answer 
than  finding  ways  to  improve  productivity.”  .  .  .  Some  observations  and 
suggestions  from  panelists:  “Workers  and  supervisors  alike  can  more 
easily  gauge  their  own  work  results  against  those  of  others  as  reflected 
in  more  significant  records.  Individuals  who  seek  goals  respond  more 
quickly  when  standards  are  present.”— Weston  P.  Figgins.  .  .  .  “Today, 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  our  total  mail  order  payroll  is  measured 
and  controlled  by  time-studied  standards.  .  .  .  Nearly  $30  million  of 
annual  payroll  is  now  on  a  measured  basis  in  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company  operations.  .  .  .  The  establishment  of  sound  production  stand¬ 
ards  is  saving  .$5  million  annually  in  our  Mail  Order  operations.”— FranA 
li.  lieaudine.  .  .  .  Newman  Hamblet’s  presentation  of  simple  production 
standards  that  have  worked  is  an  action  check-list  deserving  to  become 
one  of  the  most  dog-eared  documents  on  executive  work  tables.  He  said, 
“Where  standards  have  worked,  they  have  been  so  simple  the  jieople 
involved  did  not  recognize  them  as  such,”  pointing  out  that  all  Andrew 
Carnegie  needed  to  set  up  a  production  standard  was  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
the  cement  floor  of  the  shop,  on  which  he  wrote  the  production  of  the 
shift  just  going  oft  duty  for  the  Irenefit  of  the  shift  just  coming  on.  .  .  . 
The  concluding  section  of  this  stimulating  book  consists  of  a  summary 
of  relatively  simple  production  standards  now  in  use  in  member  stores, 
some  being  mail  contributions  by  members,  others  extemporaneous  ones 
offered  at  the  meeting.  Systematic  digging  for  this  ore  could  expand  this 
book  into  a  notable  series  of  such  studies. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


clition  to  over-all  publicity  on  Na¬ 
tional  Library  Week,  every  depai  tment 
featured  books  on  subjects  related  to 
its  merchandise  or  its  customers’  spe- 
cial  interests. 

A  main  feature  of  the  promotion 
was  a  lifK)k  and  Author’s  Fair,  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association.  A  jrermanent  loca¬ 
tion  was  set  up  in  the  fifth  floor  lounge 
for  staging  a  week-long  series  of  per¬ 
sonal  appearances  by  26  best  seller 
authors.  From  2  to  4  each  afternoon 
and  from  6  to  8  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  each  day  there  was 
a  different  program.  Subjects  were 
book  categories  with  authors  partici¬ 
pating  whose  works  were  related  to 
to  the  day’s  topic.  Thus  there  w'as  Ohio 
Day,  Homemaker’s  Day,  Travel  Day, 
Best  Seller  Day,  Inspiration  Day,  and 
Youth  Day.  A  book-and-author  lunch¬ 
eon  was  held  and  the  writers  also 
appeared  on  local  radio  and  television 


The  Pulling  Power  of  Book  Fairs 


A.MFRK^ANS  are  buying  and  read-  often  encompassing  the  whole  store. 

ing  more  books  these  days,  accord-  Here  are  three  illustrations, 
ing  to  recent  publishers’  rejx>rts.  Fhe 

1960  edition  of  the  (Controllers’  (Con-  Storewide  Book  Promotion.  Higbee’s, 

gress  .\IOR  also  reports  that  book  de-  Cleveland,  tied  in  its  storewide  pro- 

partment  sales  in  1959  were  104  per  motion  of  National  Library  Week, 

cent  of  19.58.  In  addition  to  adding  April  .8r(l-9th,  with  its  year-long  cen- 

volume  in  the  book  department,  how-  tennial  celebration.  The  campaign  has 

ever,  Ixmks  can  be  traffic  pullers  for  the  been  singled  out  as  the  store  program 

store.  Because  of  their  wide  range  of  of  broadest  scope  in  support  of  the 

subjects  and  almost  universal  audi-  third  annual  National  Library  Week 

ence,  they  make  especially  effective  by  the  co-sponsors  of  the  Week,  the 

special  events  and  public  relations  pro-  National  Book  (Committee  and  the 

grams  that  cross  department  lines,  .\merican  Library  .Association.  In  atl- 


Paperback  Book  Fair.  A  paperback 
book  fair  held  at  Thalhimer’s,  Rich¬ 
mond,  October  1959,  was  so  successful 
that  it  is  |)lanned  to  be  an  annual  pro¬ 
motion.  This  year’s  fair  was  held 
November  lst-4th. 

The  week-long  event  is  geared 
around  the  annual  statewide  meetings 
of  the  Virginia  Education  Asscxriation 
and  the  .Association  held  two  meetings 
in  Thalhimer’s  auditorium  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  of  the  book  fair  week. 


During  iU  1959  Paperback  Book  Fair,  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  displayed 
about  25,000  books  and  more  than  2,000  titles  in  its  auditorium. 


Higbee’s  Centennial  salute  to  National  Library  Week  featured  a  week- 
long  Book  and  Author’s  Fair,  bulletined  in  this  window  display  .  .  .  . 


.  .  .  .  and  departmental  tie-ins  with 
books  like  this  one  in  children’s  wear. 
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children's  Book  Fair.  Since  19.87,  Mil¬ 
ler  It  Rhoatls’  Richmond  store,  in  co- 
o|Riation  with  the  Elementary  School 
Teachers  .Association  of  Richmond,  has 
liclil  an  animal  book  fair  for  children 
that  features  tableaux  of  living  scenes 
Last  spring  it 
annual 


from  children’s  classics, 
was  also  inaugurated  as 
event  in  the  Roanoke  store 

.School  children  were  aci 
as  audience.  Wearing  home-made  cos¬ 
tumes,  they  posed  in  elaborately  con¬ 
structed  settings  that  depicted  scenes 
from  Mother  Cioose,  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  and  other  classics.  A  Queen  of 
.Story  Book  l^ind  welcomed  the  visi¬ 
tors  and  led  them  through  the  presen¬ 
tations.  Teachers  were  hostesses. 

The  Roanoke  event  took  place  from 
Si.W  to  4:30  every  afternoon  for  four 
days,  March  29th  through  April  1st. 
It  was  held 


hi  this  lahleniix  at  Miller  ir  Rhoads,  Roanoke,  Children's  Hook 
Fair,  loral  rhihlren  dehiil  charaders  in  Five  Chinese  Itrolhers. 


major  portion  of 
the  furniture  department.  Each  after¬ 
noon  a  designated  group  of  public  and 
parochial  schcjols  were  invited  to  at¬ 
tend.  .According  to  store  officials,  close 
to  2,(MK)  attended  each  day,, indicating 
that  some  children  came  more  than 
once.  .Adults  too— even  those  without 
young  companions— were  attracted  to 
the  fairy  land  and  the  waiting  line 
often  extended  down  to  lower  floors. 
To  accommodate  the  crowds  more 
(omfortably,  future  fairs  are  expected 
to  last  longer  with  fewer  schools  com¬ 
ing  each  day. 


PrtMnttd  by  Hm  Ro«fiok«  City  IkfiMntary 
ScKmI  FriiKi^lf  Ml  MMI«r  &  Hb— 

4Hi  Ty«t4«y,  M«rch  29Hi  Him 
PrMay,  April  1t»,  3:30-4:30  f.  M. 

Millar  &  Rheodi'  Fourth  Floor  hos  boon  tumod  irtte  o 
fOKinotmg  story  book  lond,  with  childrort  from  stvorv 
Kheeh  portkipalmg  in  proaontod  Ktnot  from  lovon  fo- 
vonto  childrtft's  books  Th«  Quton  of  story  book  lond  w[ll 
wtkorrto  visitors  and  lood  th«m  through  tho  troil  to  th«  story 
book  lorvd  pftsontotiom 

Sctfidt  frpfsi  th«  faHtriiif  bopkt  will  W  proMiifPd: 

Mother  Goose — portroyed  by  Gorden  City  Wynkm,  Blynken 
ond  Nod — portroyed  bv  Forest  Pork.  Johrtnv  Apeleseod 
portroyed  by  Jomison  Myths  of  the  Golden  Age — oortteyed 
by  Woservo.  Hons  Bnnker — portroved  bv  Huff  Lone. 
Hiowotho — portrayed  by  Preston  Pork.  Five  CHirtese 
Brothers — portrayed  by  Grorvdm  Court. 

ScliMit  invited  3:30-4:30  P.M.  ft  Hie  4nyt  feHpwtnf : . 

Tuesday,  March  29— Belmont,  Highlond  Pork, 

Lincoln  Terroce,  Melrose,  Preston  Pork.  Wed* 
nesdoy,  MorcK  30— Crystal  Spring,  Gordon 
\  City,  Loudon,  Notoreth,  CMIond,  Wo* 

\  sena,  Westside  Thurs^.  March  31,  A 

Forest  Pork,  Horrison,  Huff  Lone,  M 

AAorningside.  Riverdole,  Roonoke  i 

.  '  Cotholtc,  West  End  Fridoy, 

April  I — Gilmer,  Grondm 
Court,  Jomison.  Pork 
View.  Tirvker,  Virgimo 


National  Library  Week,  1961.  The 

fourth  annual  National  Library  Week 
will  be  .April  16th-22nd.  The  campaign 
is  conducted  as  a  one-week  focal  ptiint 


Skep  Mew  days  4  Fridays  9  te 

other  weekdoys  9  to  S  30. 
_ _ _  Diol  012-4511. 


Miller  &  Rhoads’  ad  announcing  the  Children’s  Book  Fair  gave 
the  program  and  dates  on  which  groups  of  schools  were  invited. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

Wage-Hour  Campaign.  At  its  Octo¬ 
ber  meeting,  the  board  of  directors  au- 
tlioriml  a  campaign  aimed  at  retain¬ 
ing  the  retail  exem{)tion  iti  all  future 
wage-hour  legislatioti.  The  first  part  of 
the  program  is  a  58-day  countdown 
campaign— from  election  day  to  o|>en- 
ing  of  Congress  on  January  4,  1%1  — 
during  which  NRMA  members  are 
urged  to  visit  their  tongressmen  in 
their  home  districts.  Detailed  analvses 
of  the  sjM'cific  problems  which  cover¬ 
age  under  the  FLS.A  would  present  to 
retailers  will  be  mailed  to  tbe  mem¬ 
bership. 

There  will  l)e  a  follow-up  NRM.\ 
program  when  Congress  is  iti  session: 
.A  s})ecial  top  management  session  at 
the  annual  convention  (see  page  54); 
a  meeting  of  the  Employee  Relations 
Committee  in  )anuary  to  analyze  any 
pro})osed  wage-hour  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress.  In  addition  NRM.A 
members  will  lie  urged  to  set  aside 
Friday,  January  1.8,  1961,  the  day  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  .Association’s 
annual  convention,  for  visiting  con¬ 
gressmen  in  Washington. 

NRMA  Policy.  New  planks  sup(M)rting 
ttroperative  advertising  and  opposing 
vendors’  attempts  to  influence  buyers’ 
decisions  with  indticements  such  as 
d(K)r  prizes  and  awards  were  added  to 
the  NRMA’s  Official  Policy  Statements 
by  the  board  of  directors  at  its  Octo¬ 
ber  meeting  in  New  York  last  month. 
In  review’ing  the  .Association’s  policy 
on  matters  of  concer.n  to  retailers,  the 
iKiard  passed  some  new  statements  and 
revised  others.  These  include: 

Wagf.  and  PRit:E  Controls.  "We  are 
concerned  over  the  constant  growth  of 
the  central  government  with  accom¬ 
panying  increase  in  controls  over  busi¬ 
ness  tratisactions.  We  are  opjrosed  to 
all  forms  of  stand-by  authority  for 
direct  government  controls.” 

CRKi>iT  (^oNTRoi-s.  "The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  impose  any  au¬ 
thority  over  consumer  credit.  We 
further  oppose  any  proposals  that  have 
for  their  purpose  the  imposition  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  consumer  credit 
such  as  so-called  ‘credit  disclosure’ 
legislation  that  has  been  before  the 
Congress.  If  legislation  in  this  area  is 


required,  then  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  states.  .  .  .’’ 

(ioVKRNMK.NT  COMPETITION.  “Cioveril- 
ment  com|>etition,  Ixith  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  has  grown  to  alarming  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  past  decade.  We  believe 
that  all  government  functions  that 
comjK'te  with  private  tax-paying  en¬ 
terprises  should  cease.  .  .  . 

“We  believe  that  the  'egulations  of 
the  Federal  Housing  .Administration 
should  prohibit  the  inclusion  of  any 
items  used  as  mortgage  security  that  do 
not  have  a  life  exjjectancy  at  least  com¬ 
parable  to  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

"W'e  urge  the  C^ongress  to  close  the 
loophole  in  our  Revenue  Code  that 
|)ermits  consumer  coo(jerative  enter¬ 
prises.  to  avoid  equal  taxation  with 
free  enterprise  retail  establishments. 

“Fhe  Rural  Electrification  .\dmin- 
istration  rc^gulations  should  prohibit 
Rural  Electrical  cooperatives  from 
offering  for  sale  electrical  appliances 
or  anv  other  items  of  consumer  goods, 
riiis  agency,  which  secures  its  capital 
bv  iKirrowing  from  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury,  should  not  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
pete  with  retailers  and  other  business 
enterprises.” 

Responsibility'  of  Retailers  in  Cavic 
•Affairs.  “We  believe  it  is  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  all  retailers  to  take  an  active 
role  in  the  affairs  of  our  government. 

.  .  .  We  therefore  urge  that  stores  en¬ 
courage  all  citizens  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  to  register  and  vote.  We  also  urge 
that  more  business  men  become  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  problems 
of  government  at  all  levels  and  make 
their  views  known. 

Other  changes  jiertain  to  matters 
of  world-wide  tariffs,  imfx>rt  tpiotas, 
transportation  and  careers  in  retailing. 
The  Policy  Statements  comprise  a  13- 
section  document  covering,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  subjects  mentioned,  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations:  downtown  renewal: 
Sunday  closings;  federal  reports;  |x)st- 
al  service.  The  complete  new  text 
will  lx?  available  to  members  on  re- 
(piest.  It  w'ill  also  l)e  published  in  the 
January,  1961  issue  of  Stores. 

Profits  Nose  Dive  in  2nd  Quarter. 

Profits  Ijefore  taxes,  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1960,  were  0.8  per  cent  of 
sales— half  the  1.8  per  cent  figure  for 
the  same  period  of  1959.  Operating 
expense  ratios  for  February-July  1960 


were  at  a  record  high  of  37.5  per  Th 
cent— for  February-july  1959  they  were  “Sure 

36.7  per  cent.  .Sales  in  this  |)eriod  ttf,  st 

approximately  equalled  last  vear’s,  tcxtil 
thus  failing  to  reach  the  expected  gains  Ep 
that  retailers  had  foretast  at  the  liegin-  ^’R^! 
ning  of  the  year.  This  data  is  reported  I  direc 
in  the  Quarterly  Information  Letter  I  cxpla 
of  the  (lontrollers’  (amgress  issued  last '  the  n 
month.  The  report  on  merchandising  I  lives, 
and  oix'i  ating  results  of  department  |  the  r 
and  specialty  stores  for  the  six-months  sive  i 
|x*riod,  February-july  1960,  is  based  I  on  g: 
on  a  survey  of  202  stores  with  a  total  the  ( 
annual  volume  of  .'$3.1  billion.  i-vita 

E’xplaining  the  nose-dive  in  profits,  f.  time 
Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  said: 

“This  resulted  from  stores’  failure  or  H  Haza 
inability  to  discern  sufficiently  soon  |  thou; 
that  planned  sales  were  not  likely  to  |  stanc 
lx*  achieved  and  to  adjust  expense  ^  12,  1' 
budgets  to  a  level  consistent  with  f|  demi 
actual  sales.  With  the  business  out- 1  lx*  it 
look  for  the  balance  of  the  year  some-  J  This 
what  murky,  even  a  good  Christmas  is  P  of  pi 
not  likely  to  raise  year-end  earnings  i  rorrr 
to  1959  levels.”  y  rial 

•Mr.  Flanel  therefore  strongly  urged™  prod 
expense*  reduction  through  “a  broad- 1  letai 
gauged  and  objective  review  of  all  op  [  Ixrs 
erations  [and]  every  job.”  |  tions 

.According  to  CC’s  report,  rumula-|-  spon 
tive  markon  jier  cent  rose  from  39.0  for  |  “the 
the  first  six  months  of  1959  to  39.3  forf  ceipl 
the  same  jjeriod  this  year;  markdowns,jk  ‘niisl 
however,  also  rose— from  6.7  per  centj;  be  c 
to  7.1  jier  cent.  Gross  margin  therefore  f  viob 
declined  from  36.2  to  36.1  per  cent.  |i  and/ 

Results  of  specialty  stores  of  overt  labe! 
.$1  million  volume  showed  the  same^  T( 
trend  as  department  stores:  Before- P  advi 
tax  profits  down:  from  0.8  to  0.3  peri,  tees 
cent.  Operating  expense  up:  from  39.6 1  shoe 
per  cent  to  10.4  jier  cent.  .Sales  downL  invo 
one  |x?r  cent  from  last  year.  Cumula-i  prod 
tive  markon  up:  from  41.8  per  cent  to  whit 
41.9  per  cent.  Markdowns  up:  fromj;  are  j 

9.7  per  cent  to  10.5  per  cent.  Gross!;  com 
margin  down:  from  38.9  per  cent  to|  ous 

38.7  per  cent.  uing 

E;  are  : 

Fabric  Care  Symbols.  NRMA’s  Tecb-f  T 
nical  Committee  has  developed  a  set  offc  Eph 
standardized  symbols  denoting  specific  |  Ted 
washing  and  cleaning  instructions  fori  Mac 
the  varied  fabrics  now  offered  consunFl  O 
ers.  The  symbols  were  presented  tok  cop^ 
trade  association  executives  from  re-f  mor 
tailing,  textile  and  garment  manufac-f 
turing  at  a  symposium  sponsored  byii  Tiro: 
the  NRMA  last  month.  F  mor 
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have  introduced  auto  supplies  or  have 
added  tires  to  their  auto  accessories 
assortments.  Auto  supplies  depart¬ 
ments  that  sell  tires  sometimes  have 
special  arrangements  with  local  garages 
for  putting  the  tires  on  the  cars. 

Vanderbilt  Tire  and  Rubber  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York,  announced  a  "guar¬ 
anteed  sale”  program  for  department 
and  variety  store  chains  under  which 
unsold  tires  are  returnable.  According 
to  the  company,  the  arrangement  will 
permit  medium  and  smaller  sized 
stores  to  merchandise  tires.  Up  to  now 
the  company  has  engaged  in  leased 
operations,  operating  34  centers  in  ma¬ 
jor  department  stores,  such  as  Macy’s, 
.May  Company,  Meier  &  Frank  and 
others.  The  Guaranteed  Sales  arrange¬ 
ment  is  intended  for  stores  where  leas¬ 
ing  is  impractical. 

In  the  downtown  store  and  three 
branches  of  Famous  Barr,  St.  Louis, 
the  Abel  C^orporation,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  opened  four  tire  and  auto 
supply  service  centers  which  offer  a 
variety  of  nationally-advertised  auto 
supplies.  They  are  equipped  with 
automatic  tire  changers. 


The  iiiaikings,  which  are  called 
‘  Sure  Caio  Svmbols,”  are  to  lie  print¬ 
ed,  stamped,  sewed  on  or  cemented  to 
textile  products  for  their  lifetimes. 

Ephraim  Freedman,  chairman, 
NRM,\  Technical  Committee  and 
director,  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards, 
explained  tite  Sure  Care  Symbols  to 
the  meeting  of  trade  association  execu¬ 
tives.  He  urged  uniform  adoption  of 
the  new  program  to  reduce  the  exces¬ 
sive  number  of  hangtags  currently  put 
on  garments,  which  not  only  confuse 
the  consumer,  but,  moreover,  are  in¬ 
evitably  lost  or  throw'll  awav  when  the 
time  comes  for  washing  or  cleaning. 


plays  as  well  as  on  counters,  are  pro¬ 
jectors  resembling  TV  sets,  with  screens 
on  which  the  film  strips  run  continu¬ 
ously  and  automatically.  The  expieri- 
ment  is  a  tie-in  with  Life  Magazine. 
The  film  strips  reproduce  ads  from  the 
magazine’s  November  and  December 
issues  plus  additional  art  and  copy 
about  the  merchandise  being  promot¬ 
ed.  Wanamaker’s  and  Life  officials 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new 
display  will  be  a  more  effective  meth¬ 
od  of  merchandising  nationally-adver¬ 
tised  products  than  counter  cards  and 
banners  reading  “As  advertised  in  , . .” 


Careers  Essay  Contest.  During  last 
month’s  Careers  in  Retailing  Week, 
NRMA’s  annual  campaign,  an  essay 
contest  was  started  in  the  New  York 
City  high  schools  in  which  students  in 
all  fields  were  invited  to  participate. 
They  were  asked  to  write  on,  “How 
My  E'avorite  High  School  Subject  Pre¬ 
pares  Me  for  a  Career  in  Retailing.” 
Sponsors  of  the  contest,  which  is  still 
going  on,  are  the  City  College  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  of  Merchants  and  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New 
York.  Booklets  distributed  to  45,000 
seniors,  describing  the  competition 
and  entry  requirements,  summarized 
the  career  opportunities  in  retailing; 
stressed  that  all  subjects  from  art  to 
algebra,  civics  to  cooking;  can  be 
preparation  for  working  in  the  field. 


Hazardous  Labeling  Act  Analyzed.  Al¬ 
though  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub¬ 
stances  Labeling  Act  was  enacted  July 
12,  1960.  |jcnalties  for  violation  or  con¬ 
demnation  of  misbranded  articles  will 
lx*  imposed  starting  February  1,  1961. 
This  is  the  law  that  regulates  labeling 
of  products  that  are  toxic,  flammable, 
corrosive  or  similarly  harmful.  A  Spe¬ 
cial  Bulletin  explaining  the  act,  the 
products  it  regulates  and  how  it  affects 
retailers  was  mailed  to  NRM.A  mem- 
IxTS  last  month.  Among  its  explana¬ 
tions  is  that  while  the  producer  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  labeling  tinder  the  Act, 
“the  law  specifically  prohibits  the  re¬ 
ceipt  in  interstate  commerce  of  any 
‘misbranded’  goods.  Thus,  it  might 
be  contended  that  the  retailer  is  in 
violation  of  the  law  if  he  receives 
and/or  sells  merchandise  npt  properly 
labeled.” 

To  protect  themselves,  retailers  are 
advised:  “Insist  on  receiving  guaran¬ 
tees  from  all  vendors.  Such  guarantees 
should  be  stamped  or  printed  on  all 
invoices.  A  suggested  clause:  ‘All 
products  covered  by  this  invoice 
which  contain  hazardous  substances 
are  guaranteed  by  us  to  be  labeled  in 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Hazard¬ 
ous  Substances  Labeling  Act.  Contin¬ 
uing  guarantees  with  the  government 
are  not  provided  for  under  this  Act’.” 

The  Bulletin  was  prepared  by 
Ephraim  Freedman,  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Committee  and  director  of 
Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Copies  are  available  at  25  cents  per 
copy  (minimum  order  $1).  Ten  or 
more,  15  cents  each. 


Film  Strips  in  Displays.  John  Wan- 
amaker,  Philadelphia,  this  month, 
launched  an  experiment  in  point-of- 
sale  displays  that  use  automated  film 
strips.  The  new  display  units,  which 
can  l)e  put  in  windows  or  in-store  dis¬ 
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Customer  Service  Center  at  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne 

How  to  serve  customers  in  order  to  keep  their  patronage  has  been  a  perennial 
question  for  the  retailer,  as  is  shown  in  this  month’s  guidepost  article  on  The 
Changing  Customer,  1910-1960,  page  7,  and  in  J.  Gordon  Dakins  report  on  the 
Boston  Conference  on  Distribution,  page  4. 

A  solution  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer' s  is  its  customer  service  center  on  the  lower  level 
of  its  Fort  Wayne  store,  which  is  almost  two  years  old.  The  service  center  has  a 
check  room  for  clothes,  another  for  checking  parcels;  a  travel  bureau;  gift  wrap 
station;  post  office.  Customers  can  also  buy  traveler's  checks,  send  clothes  to  the 
drycleaners;  have  fabrics  rewoven;  order  repairs  on  varied  items  from  cigarette  light¬ 
ers  to  rugs;  buy  bus  tokens  for  cash  or  on  credit;  have  keys  made;  buy  tickets  for 
sports  and  entertainment  events.  The  store’s  credit  operation,  customer  relations 
section  and  mail  and  phone  order  department  are  housed  in  the  center  as  well. 


Tires  and  Auto  Supplies.  In  recent 
months,  a  number  of  department  stores 
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Reading  for  Retailers 

Modkhn  Ui  taii.  Sk;i  rity,  /ty  S.  /.  Cur¬ 
ds.  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publishers, 
.101 -.H27  East  Laxvretue  Ax'enue,  Spriug- 
field.  ///.  1118  pages,  $2.5. 

This  is  proha l)iy  the  broadest,  most 
all  iiu  hisive  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  store  security,  and  |X‘rhaps  the  most 
interestinj*  and  well-written.  The  au¬ 
thor.  .S.  I.  (airlis,  who  is  security  super¬ 
intendent  of  The  I.  L.  Hudsoti  (a)m- 
pany,  Detroit,  addresses  all  store  exec¬ 
utives.  treating  the  subject  in  relation 
to  proiit  and  loss,  and  emphasi/itig  the 
prevetitioti  ol  crime. 

No  subject  is  overl(M)ked  that  in  atty 
wav  is  itivolved  in  store  sedtritv  or  in 
any  wav  alfects  it— frotn  trash  dis|M)s- 
al,  to  (Tedit  granting,  to  community 
responsibility  for  coping  with  rising 
crime  rates  throughout  the  tiation.  It 
ituludes,  for  example,  a  comparison 
of  olil  methods  of  store  securitv  with 
the  ttew  svstems,  etpiipmettt  atui  tech- 
tiicpies  deveiopetl  in  recetit  years.  It 
(overs  specific  crimes  atuI  ways  to 
hatidle  each  of  them.  It  details  the 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
AUGUST  24.  1912.  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE 
ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933.  and  JULY  2.  1946 
(Tide  39,  United  States  Code.  Section  233) 
SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  STORES. 
|iiit)lishe<l  muiithly,  except  July  and  AiiKust,  when 
l)i-monthly.  at  New  York.  N.  Y.  for  Clctoher  1, 
1960. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manacer  are:  Publisher,  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  100  West  31st  Street, 
N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.;  Editor.  Helen  K.  Mulhem.  100  West 
31st  Street.  N.  Y.  1.  N.  Y.;  Business  manager, 
Helen  K.  Mulhem,  100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  1, 
X.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediate¬ 
ly  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  osmed  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must 
be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  that 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  (a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion),  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.; 
-Mfr^  C.  Thompson.  President:  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Treasurer.  National  Retail  Mer- 
ehant's  Association 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
hooks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  state- 
mmts  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  full 
knowMge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distribute,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shosm  above  was;  (This  informa¬ 
tion  is  r^uired  by  the  act  of  Tune  11,  1960  to  he 
included  in  all  statements  regardless  of  frequency  uf 
issue.)  10,800. 

Helen  K.  Mulhem,  Editor 
Sworn  to  and  subscrilied  liefore  me  this  16th  day 
of  Septemlier  1960. 

James  J.  Bliss 

Notary  Public.  State  of  New  York,  No.  30-S346015. 
Qualified  in  Nassau  County.  Term  expires  March 
,10,  1962. 


luiKtioii.s  and  organizalion  of  the 
svciiritv  departnu'iu.  It  discusses  legal 
<|Mestions.  It  has  a  chapter  for  smaller 
stores  and  their  special  problems.  The 
concluding  section  deals  with  job  de¬ 
scriptions,  manuals  and  surveys.  .\II 
subjects  are  fully  illustrated  with  an 
abundame  of  store  exjjeriences  and 
(ase  histories. 

Of  the  -17  chapters,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  books,  eight  are  spe¬ 
cial  (ontributitms.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  criminal  punishment  by  psychia- 
irist,  Karl  .Menninger,  M.D.,  and  crim¬ 
inal  jxsvchologist.  Dr.  Fabian  I..  Rouke 
has  a  chapter  on  the  psychology  of 
the  retail  criminal.  Other  contributors 
are:  William  T.  MtTeague.  .Mandel 
Bros.,  Inc.,  on  shoplifting;  lohn  F. 
Kneafsey,  Spiegel  Co.,  on  mail  firder 
se(  uritv;  Peter  Zimmerman,  The  Sure- 
tv  ,\.sso(  iation  of  .\merica,  on  embez¬ 
zlement,  fidelity  Ixmd  coverage,  and 
internal  audit  practices;  Win.  j.  Boll, 
Retail  Merchants  Board  X:  Credit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  (ileveland,  on  credit  problems 
and  rackets;  [ohn  Pavnter,  The  |.  L. 

1 1  nelson  Companv,  on  the  importance 
of  prevention;  Robert  Sheehan,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Cniversitv,  on  the  role  of 
education  in  modern  security  work. 

History  of  ihf  Dki’artmf.nt  Stork, 
by  lohn  William  Ferry.  The  Mai  fiiil- 
lau  Company,  Nexo  York.  187  pages. 
Sr).95.  Illustrated. 

“The  ‘peddler  to  palace’  story  is 
one  with  a  more  human  side  to  it. 
deserving  more  recognition  in  historv 
than  it  has  so  far  been  accorded,”  says 
author  Ferrv  in  the  introduction  to 
this  volume.  He  proceeds  to  tell  stor¬ 
ies  of  retailing’s  most  outstanding  mer- 
chants  in  the  English-speaking  world, 
covering  England,  the  Ibiitcd  States, 
Canada,  .Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  .Africa. 

His  sketches  of  leading  merchants 
arc  sharj),  concise,  sometimes  humor¬ 
ous,  sometimes  sad,  always  well-writ¬ 
ten.  He  relates  the  individual  stories 
to  historical  trends  in  department  store 
developments  that  have  led  to  today’s 
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giant  o|x‘rations,  branch  stores  an4 
shopping  centers,  concluding  with  a 
discussion  of  present  trends  and  the 
future. 

-Air.  Ferry  is  an  Englishman  with  50 
years  of  experience  in  retailing  and 
allied  trades  in  London,  Paris  and 
.North  .America.  His  Ixiok  is  the  pro^ 
cut  of  a  life  time  hobby  of  collectiii| 
literature  issued  liy  department  storey 


ThK  Pt.ANNING  OF  BRANCH  .SroRtS, 
Perry  Meyers,  Retail  Research  Insi 
tute,  NRMA,  100  West  Mst  Stre 
New  York  1.  .56  pages.  .$2  ''iliMA 
members:  .S3  to  non-members. 

This  study  considers  the  fimcl 
mental  c|uestic)n  of  whether  to  expa 
through  branches  or  through  impro' 
ment  of  the  downtown  store.  It  exa 
ines  the  changing  markets,  by  mi 
bers,  income  level,  geographic  disi 
bution,  etc.,  and  charts  the  relatioi 
ships  between  the  branch  store  and  r 
trading  area  and  the  downtown  si 
and  its  trading  area.  It  also  cove 
selec  tion  of  a  suburban  location;  effi 
of  new  freeways  and  road  prograi 
on  branches;  estimating  suburban  stc 
sales  potentials;  effects  of  branch  ston 
on  parent  stores;  |>rotecting  the  i 
\estment  in  the  downtown  store  pi 
other  related  topics. 


Salks  Promotion  (]ai.eni)ar.  Sai 
Promotion  I)ii<ision ,  NRMA ,  100  Wri 
11a7  Street,  Neu>  York  1.  64  pagi 
Plastic  spiral  binding.  .$4  to  NRM. 
members:  .S8  to  non-members;  .$15  h 
non-member  retailers. 

This  is  the  27th  year  this  hel|)fil 
publication  has  been  issued.  Mor 
than  a  calendar  for  day-to-day  plal 
ning  and  budgeting,  it  includes  the^ 
informative  features:  Federal  Reseni 
departmental  monthly  sales  peicetljl 
ages  of  total  store  sales;  an  index  of 
special  trade  weeks  and  days  in  1%I 
iniblicity  costs  by  department,  1^ 
media  and  by  volume.  It  also  contai 
a  10-step  guide  to  better  sales  prorao^ 
tion  planning  and  a  long-range  plai 
ning  chart. 


- Correction - 

Welion  Becket  is  president  of  Wef 
ton  Becket  and  .Associates,  architedl 
and  engineers,  Los  .Angeles,  Calif.  In 
error,  the  October  issue  of  SioRB 
associated  Mr.  Becket  with  Lippinco# 
and  Margulies  of  New  York. 
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